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SPRING PLANTING 1958 


( B.C., THAT IS ) 


Ana come harvest time, you 
can be sure a good part of the 
Egyptians’ crop was put away 
for the future. Some things about 
farming have always been the 
same, including the farmer’s need 
for a dependable reserve. 


That’s why so many modern 
American farmers save the U.S. 
Savings Bond way. A Savings 
Bond reserve cannot be de- 
stroyed. The U.S. Treasury re- 


places your bonds should they 
be lost, burned or stolen. 

What's more, a new higher in- 
terest rate of 344% makes all 
your plans for the future come 
true sooner than ever. 

So see your banker soon for de- 
tails on Series “E” or Series “H” 
Bonds. Whichever you choose, 
you'll be investing in your own 
and your country’s future when 
you buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 


For the big things in your life, be ready with 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donations, the Advertising Council and 
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FINEST SPRING—We are having the 
finest spring I have seen here, and I 
have been around here for 67 years. 
Wonderful grass and weed growth, and 
cattle responding accordingly. Our calf 
crop in this southwestern part of New 
Mexico will be short because so many 
ranchers were forced out of business 
by the long drouth and by cows having 
been thrown out of breeding sequence 
from the same cause. Almost no feed- 
ing has been done this spring.—H. L. 
Parks, Deming, N.M. (Turn to page 26.) 
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New SYSTEMIC Grub Killers Now at Franklin Dealers! 


Revolutionary New Methods Promise Elimination 


of, Costly Grub Infestation of Cattle. 


NOW is the Time to Start Control of Grubs for the 1958 Season! 


The Grub Problem 


NEW SYSTEMICS 
OFFER SOLUTION 


RUB damage in cattle is a big 
G part of the huge HIDDEN 
LOSSES that are eventually 
absorbed by the livestock producer. 
This loss, in the slaughter of grub 
infested animals probably averages 
around $10 a head. 


Immature grubs are imbedded in the 
choicest part of the beef (the loin), 
which the packer must trim away, 
resulting in a damaged carcass as 
well as wasted meat. 


Grubs bore holes in the choicest part 
of the hide, seriously reducing the 
value of the leather. 


On the ranch, heel flies (the start 
of the grub life cycle) causes serious 
damage at egg-laying time. Cattle 
greatly fear these vicious pests. 
Heel fly attacks terrorize cattle, 
often causing a stampeding that 
results in loss of flesh, and some- 
times injury. 

The larva passing thru the body de- 
velops at the expense of the host 
animal. Later, the holes bored in the 
back cause irritation and inflama- 
tion, and tend to impair development 
of young animals. 


Former Grub Control Costly 
Until recently the only method of 
controlling cattle grubs was the ap- 
pleation of a rotenone insecticide to 
the backs after the grubs had pierced 
the hide. 


Systemic Insecticides Solve Problem! 
Experiments going back many years 
have finally paid off with the de 
velopment of successful systemic in- 
secticides that kill the grubs inside 
the animal. 

Cooperative research by federal, in- 
dustrial and state scientists has now 
achieved excellent results in two 
forms of administration. 

Both treatments cause the animal’s 
system to become permeated with 
the insecticide. 

These revolutionary new drugs 
promise to be a means of eliminating 
one of the livestock industry’s most 
troublesome and costly pests. 


ats 


Stop this for NEXT year 


Th RAC 


Kill Grubs INSIDE the Animal 
Zam  —€_ Here to Here >_> 





ET-57 SYSTEMIC 


Spray Method 


SYSTEMIC GRUB KILLER 
NOW ALSO AVAILABLE 


GRUB KILLER BOLUSES Crezisterec CO-RAL has just been 


EDERAL registration of ET-57 as 

a systemic insecticide was ob- 

tained in September of 1957 by 
the Dow Chemical Company. 


Due to the lateness of the season the 
insecticide was marketed only in a 
limited area under the name of 
Franklin ET-57 Systemic Grub Killer 
Boluses. 


This year, it will be available 
throughout the country under the 
above name, and as Trolene, the 


trade name of Dow Chemical Co. 


Results obtained from the use of 
Grub Killer Boluses in 1957 have 
shown an effectiveness far beyond 
anything previously known. 


Systemic Method Avoids 
Grub Damage 

Franklin ET-57 Systemic Grub Killer 
Boluses act systemically, being ab- 
sorbed into the system and killing 
the larval stage of both the Northern 
and Common Cattle Grubs as they 
migrate through the system on their 
way to the back of the animal. 


By killing grubs at this stage, dam- 
age to the hide and loin is avoided. 
Also, the life cycle is broken, thus 
cutting heel fly activity the following 
spring to a bare minimum. 


The boluses are administered orally 
to cattle after all heel fly activity has 
ceased and before grubs cut a hole 
in the backs of animals. In general 
the treatment time should be: 


Southern U.S.—July through Sept. 
Northern U.S.—-Aug. through Oct. 


Local agricultural authorities can tell 
you when the heel fly season has 
ended. 


Franklin ET-57 Systemic Grub Killer 
Boluses are available from Franklin 
Dealers, usually the leading drug 
store of the community. 








registered with the U.S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture for use on 
beef cattle, horses, sheep, goats and 
swine. 


CO-RAL is a wettable powder, con- 
taining 25 Bayer 21/199 as the 
active ingredient and is recommend- 
ed for control of cattle grubs. It is 
also effective against lice, ticks, 
screwworms and hornflies. 


CO-RAL is recommended for use only 
as a spray, not as a dip or oral 
drench. It has not been registered 
as yet, for use on dairy cattle. 


One Treatment Does the Work! 
When used as a control for the larval 
stage of the cattle grub, the spray is 
applied for thorough coverage and 
maximum wetting, using an average 
dosage of one gallon per head. Maxi- 
mum effectiveness is obtained from 
a single treatment when cattle are 
sprayed soon after all heel fly activ- 
ity has ceased and preferably three 


months before grubs normally cut 
holes in the back. 


Treatment with CO-RAL for the con- 
trol of cattle grubs will also be ef- 
fective against any hornflies, lice, 
ticks and screwworms that may be 
on the animal at time of treatment. 


The active ingredient of CO-RAL is 
absorbed into the system of the ani- 
mal, thus providing a systemic effect 
against grubs as they migrate 
through the animals system. It is 
also effective on the hide of the 
animal against external parasites. 


CO-RAL 25% Wettable Powder is 
available, from Franklin Dealers, in 
metal cans containing 4 pounds net 
weight, packed 4 cans to the case 
One case is sufficient to make 100 
gallons of diluted spray. 


More detailed information is avail- 
able in Special Bulletin No. 558 from 
Franklin Dealers. 





f Stop this for THIS year 


Ask your local Franklin Dealer for Special Bulletin No. 558, or write to any Franklin sales office. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 
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The Lookout 


. of past months was due to (1) delayed marketings for slaughter 
The _ strength following big feed crops, and (2) a withholding of breeding stock for 
herd expansion, says USDA. Because of these factors, which were true for all three species, 
livestock slaughter in January-April averaged about 9 per cent below 1957. Also, demand for 
meat has held up well, despite some decline in employment and consumer income. 












The delay in marketings is tempoprary and will end soon. By late April lamb and hog 
slaughter had climbed above last year, and fed cattle marketings 
had begun to rise. By midsummer hog slaughter will be appreciably above last year, and it will 
be moderately above throughout the second half of 1958. Fed cattle marketings were expected to 
increase further in late spring, and they, too, will probably exceed a year earlier in the second half. 


These upturns in supply will bring some reductions in prices. But the drop is not 

expected to be great, chiefly because continued withholding of 
breeding stock for inventory expansion will prevent large changes in supply. Increases in 
inventory during 1958 will probably be fairly sizable for hogs and sheep. The inventory of cattle 
on ranches may rise slightly on Jan. 1, 1959, which would end the cyclical decline after two years. 
the shortest on record. 


Prices of fed steers 27¢ expected to decline moderately until summer and then to level out, 
probably near those of last summer. A seasonal drop in prices of 

feeder cattle is likely as fed steers trend down. Lamb prices may recover from their April low, 

but they will decline seasonally this summer and likely will average near the levels of last year. 

Prices of hogs may remain fairly steady until midsummer, when they normally are highest, and 

then decline. The 1958 fall pig crop may increase about 7 to 10 per cent, and when marketed 

in the spring of 1959 will bring considerably lower prices than this spring. 


If withholding of cattle should develop too fast it would create a cattle price spiral, as each 
successive price advance would stimulate further withholding 

to speed expansion. Although it seems likely that marketings of fed cattle will dampen any 

growing boom, past experience indicates that the danger is not absent and merits attention. 


Prolonged advances ' cattle prices similar to those of 1949-51 are not expected because 
cattle numbers and beef supplies are much larger now than then. 

If cattle numbers do start upward this year, the uptrend will start from 94 million, the January 

1958 inventory. This is 17 million more than the 77 million in January 1949, at the beginning of 

the last cyclical expansion. Moreover, a surge in demand such as occurred in 1950-52 during 

the Korean conflict is not expected during the next few years. 


Supplies of fed beef to consumers will increase in the next several weeks. Pork supplies 
will rise in late summer and early fall. The year’s total meat output, 

however, may be around 3 per cent less than last year, and consumption per person is forecast at 

151 pounds compared with last year’s 159 pounds. Retail prices of choice beef will probably 

decline beginning in late spring. 


The downturn in business which began last August continued in April, but at a slower 
rate than in recent months. Consumer income, and retail sales, 
seasonally adjusted, rose some during the month. Construction activity was about the same as a 
year ago but down a little from recent months. Employment rose a little less than usual for 
April, and unemployment failed to decline seasonally as the labor force expanded further. 
Manufacturing production declined again in April but not quite as sharply in the durable industries 
as in previous months. Consumer prices, both urban and rural, rose in March but prices paid by 
farmers for family living items were unchanged between mid-March and mid-April. Wholesale 
price trends were mixed. 
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RECERTIFICATION 





FEDERAL REGULATIONS in the brucellosis con- 
trol program call for recertification by retesting every 
three years. 

At Oklahoma City last January the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association recommended that calf- 
hood vaccination or spaying also be a means of re- 
certification. 

This is not the first time that the American Nation- 
al has taken exception to methods of control of brucel- 
losis that are not suited to the cattle country. 

It opposed the impractical federal test and slaught- 
er plan proposed as long as 20 years ago. It urged vac- 
cination as a practical means to control the disease 
long before government officials would recognize it. 

And this holding out for vaccination has paid off. 

You don’t see the outbreaks common a score of 
years ago, when a cattleman might find almost over- 
night that his herd was plagued with the disease— 
leaving him with a disastrously low calf crop. 

Instead you read reports like this, for instance: 
Brucellosis testing in Colorado so far, involving more 
that 115,000 animals, shows only 2.5 per cent of the 
herds had any sign of brucellosis and among indi- 
vidual cows the infection rate was only 0.4 per cent. 

Or: In New Mexico in 1957, 237,654 cattle were 
tested with 860 individuals found to be reactors—an 
infection rate also less than 0.4 per cent. 

* * * 

VACCINATION has minimized the disease in the 
range country, just as vaccination of a large percent- 
age of the people has practically done away with 
smallpox in human beings. And, we believe, we can 





"High" Beef Prices? 


TALK OF “HIGH” BEEF PRICES emphasizes the 
fallacy of comparing one year with another just past, 
says the American National’s twice-a-month news 
letter, Cow Business. 


It points out that wholesale beef now ranges 10-11 
cents a pound higher than last spring, but the average 
for all of 1948 was 2 cents above the high point this 
spring and in 1951 the average was 7 cents higher. 


Choice steers in Chicago averaged $30.96 in 1948 
and $35.96 in 1951. In April they averaged $29.37. 


In 1948 consumers spent 2.9 per cent of disposable 
income for 63.1 pounds per capita of beef, representing 
a working time of 33.5 minutes a pound. Last year they 
spent 2.7 per cent of income for 81 pounds of beef— 
20.4 minutes of working time a pound. 


The story concludes: “Anything looks ‘higher’— 
even the top of a well—when you are looking at it 
from the bottom.” 

*« * * 


MEAT PRICES in March-April 1958 were the high- 
est since since 1952 but they were still short of previ- 
ous peaks. And although meat prices had followed the 
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assume that vaccination played a large part in the 
conquering of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico a few 
years ago. 


On the other hand, here is what can happen if you 
sidestep vaccination: 


Hoard’s Dairyman magazine recently cited a case 
of a certified county in a northern state where on one 
farm 27 cows out of 41 were found infected. The maga- 
zine said: “This ‘certified’ state has never practiced 
widespread vaccination, primarily because of the his- 
toric antipathy of the state veterinarian for vaccina- 
tion.” 


Certification as written into the federal regula- 
tions does not mean complete elimination of the dis- 
ease. The regulations call for “modified-certified” 
when not more than 1 per cent of the cattle and not 
more than 5 per cent of the herds were reactors in the 
area test. 


It could happen, with the control program as 
now conducted, that stockmen would be lulled into 
a false sense of security and assume that, after certi- 
fication, further protection was unnecessary, as in 
the case cited above. 


Most of the range areas, as they proceed with cer- 
tification of their counties and states, have already 
found and will find their disease percentages about 
like those of Colorado and New Mexico. 


If, then, they continue with an accelerated vaccina- 
tion program, as the American National resolution 
recommends, retesting will become unnecessary—and 
the industry will be on safe ground. 


trend of the consumer price index from 1947 to 1953, 
they failed to increase along with that index beginning 
in 1953, as the chart herewith shows. In March 1958 
they were 4 per cent below the consumer price index. 

On the other hand, from 1948 to the first three 
months in 1958, average weekly earnings of workers 
in manufacturing, building and retail businesses rose 
from $54.91 to $80.43. 


Prices of consumer products other than food rose 
from an index of 101.3 in 1948 to 126.5 for the first 
three months of 1958. 


Meat is a bargain, especially beef! 
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THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU wu toon 


Elsewhere in this issue are stories of 
the CowBelles’ Beef for Father’s Day 
campaign and the program for selection 
of a Father of the Year. 

Throughout those stories it will be 
apparent that the gals have done it 
again. They’ve taken budgets which 
would hardly buy five old cows and 
they have successfully shown the world 
that major promotion and public re- 
lations activities can be carried on 
“some way.” But therein lies the main 
observation that will come out of the 
aftermath of these twin projects: that 
“some way” is going to get harder and 
harder, the volunteers are getting 
scarcer, the industry’s “friends” are get- 
ting more realistic about their “help” 
—and the need is critical for blue chips 
in this hard, cruel game of competitive 
promotion. 

The personal expenses and sacrifices 
of a handful of women in each state 
far overshadow the tiny amounts which 
could be allocated for the actual cost 
of materials. It is not a joke to com- 
ment that the campaigns might have 
failed if they had had to be carried 
on after the Aug. 1 boost in postal 
rates. And several of these good women 
are going to have to make their hus- 
bands “presents” of some juicy, long 
distance telephone bills on June 15. 

No one will count the effort ill spent, 
but few would again undertake such 
elaborate campaigns until a realistic 
appraisal is made of future potentials 
for final total and “woman-power”’ re- 
sources. 


The CowBelles once again have 
earned the industry’s respect and grati- 
tude—how can we show it to them 
other than by sincerely and enthusi- 
astically supporting all of our industry’s 
activities? 

7” * a 

A glance through the 1958 catalog 
of “Farm Vacations and Holidays” indi- 
cates that several good American Na- 
tional members have found not only an 
added source of income but a lot of 
fun and a good chance to do some on- 
the-spot public relations work. 


The booklet, issued by Farm Vaca- 
tions and Holidays Inc., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y., lists sev- 
eral hundred farms and ranches which 
convert spare bedrooms or guest cot- 
tages into inexpensive “resorts” for 
varying periods during the summer or 
the hunting season. These are not dude 
ranch operations, they are simply 
ranchers and farmers taking in the mil- 
lions of city folk who are intrigued by 
the chance to take restful rural va- 
cations as paying guests. 


Unfortunately I see few ranches 
which will take children unaccom- 
panied by adults. Now, I’m not advo- 
cating any rancher set up a nursery 
school, but I know all too well two 
“tween-age” city girls who would 
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exception. As a general rule, money 
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gladly forego Elvis Presley records, new 
petticoats and other treasured pleasures 
just for the chance to spend even a 
weekend on a real ranch. They are not 
alone, and this parent is certainly not 
alone in wanting his progeny to have 
at least a taste of living in Real America 
before they grow into griping city-type 
consumers AND voters! 





Firms 


Restaurant, Locker 
Use Stunts To Push Beef 


Recent publications of the restaurant, 
retail grocer and frozen food locker in- 
dustries reveal new “twists” to proven 
sales-building stunts. 

For instance, store traffic in Klamath 
Falls, Ore., supermarkets increased 30 
per cent when contests for guessing the 
exact weight of a dressed half of beef 
were held. Although prizes were small, 
the contests created considerable inter- 
est and publicity—and sales certainly 
benefited from the increased traffic. 

Larry Hilaire, Portland, Ore., restau- 
rateur and president of the National 
Restaurant Association, has made good 
use—as have others of the NRA—of a 
“Know Your Steaks” contest. The idea 
is simple: patrons are asked to identify 
several different steaks from colorful 
pictures or from a special cart rolled 
right to the table. Viewing a beautiful 
cut of beef generally turns their 
thoughts to steaks when diners pick up 
the menu to order. 


Bob Madiera of the National Institute 
of Locker and Freezer Provisioners 
proudly cites Foster’s Frosty Foods, 
Denver, Colo., for a unique meat dis- 
play for use in open houses at the 
locker plant or at “home shows.” Herb 
Foster ran ribbons from the appropriate 
beef cuts, displayed on tables, to the 
location of that cut on a real carcass 
hanging nearby. With an experienced 
meat cutter on hand to explain things, 
it has been extremely effective in dem- 
onstrating that “all the steer isn’t 
steak” and in emphasizing the good- 
ness and benefits of the “other,” thrifti- 
er cuts. 
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May was beef month in Nebraska by 
government proclamation. Present in 
the office of Gov. Victor Anderson, as 
he signed the proclamation, was M. J. 
Hankins of Stanton, chairman of the 
Nebraska Beef Council. 


It was in periods like these just men- 


THE ‘NATIONAL’—— 


At Work 


THE “MARKET-DEDUCTION” BILL 
has been approved by the House Agri- 
culture Committee. This bill was the 
subject of hearings in mid-April when 
the legislative committee of the Ameri- 
can National and nearly all major live- 
stock organizations testified in its fa- 
vor. The measure calls for no federal 
appropriation but is merely permissive 
legislation to allow producers voluntar- 
ily to set aside funds for promotion and 
research of meat to be collected when 
livestock are marketed. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER Chas. E. Blaine 
of the American National asks stock- 
men to support S 3820 which would en- 
courage common carriers to make bet- 
ter settlements of livestock damage and 
loss claims. He said that it is a “gen- 
eral practice of common carriers, par- 
ticularly the railroads, to refuse to pay 
more than half the actual loss and 
damage to shipments. The shipper is 
forced to accept this because he is, gen- 
erally, compelled to pay the fee of his 
attorney to file a suit for damages, even 
if the shipper wins the case.” The pro- 
posed amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce Act provides that “if the 
plaintiff shall prevail in any action, he 
shall be allowed a reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee to be collected as part of the 
suit.” 


THE LEGAL ASPECTS of a decision 
of the ICC as to when shippers can get 
through rates or must pay higher com- 
binations of local rates will be studied 
by the law firm of Holland and Hart, 
Denver. The firm was engaged by the 
American National, with a view to 
carrying the principles involved in the 
Corn Fed Cattle Case through the 
courts to determine whether the ICC 
properly interpreted laws applicable. 
Under certain circumstances the shipper 
now must pay the combination of local 
rates. In other circumstances he has 
been accorded lower through rates. 


THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT ex- 
tension bill is due for a vote in the 
House. It would extend the act five 
years; authorize additional tariff cuts. 
A substitute (Simpson-Davis-Dorn bill, 
HR 12511) is expected to be put forth. 
It would extend the act two years; 
authorize Congress to control the escape 
clause designed to protect industries 
that get in trouble because of imports; 
authorize no new tariff cuts. The latter 
bill is preferable as a step in the right 
direction. 


JURISDICTION of both USDA and 
the Federal Trade Commission over 
packers’ trade practices is called for in 
S 1356 okayed by the Senate. It would 
expand USDA jurisdiction in livestock 
transactions, give FTC exclusive juris- 
diction on products other than livestock 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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LIVESTOCK FINANCING 


By Grover B. Hill, President, Intermediate Credit Bank of Wichita 


Livestock financing as we know it to- 
day is a comparatively new thing. The 
first white settlers that came to this 
country found no cattle or horses. The 
Spaniards brought both cattle and 
horses with them and drove them over- 
land with their expeditions as a source 
of food. Some of the horses and cattle 
strayed away and were lost; others per- 
haps were abandoned. Fortunately the 
Indians preferred buffalo and other 
native game to beef, so the few cattle 
and horses were left alone. 


These multiplied fast and _ soon 
swarmed over the Southwest, especially 
Texas, where they were as wild as the 
deer and the buffalo. They belonged to 
no one except as they were caught and 
branded, and even then they were on 
open range and it was difficult to keep 
up with them. 


Other cattle and horses were brought 
in by the early settlers on the Atlantic 
coast. These were better bred and of 
gentler nature, and in time these cat- 
tle found their way west and were used 
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to breed up and domesticate the wilder 
Longhorns of the West. 

During these periods little, if any, 
livestock financing was possible. Nat- 
urally, people with money to loan were 
slow to invest their money on security 
that was so hard to keep up with or 
identify. One eastern banker is re- 
ported to have said, “I would as soon 
have a loan on a school of fish in the 
Atlantic Ocean as on a bunch of cattle 
on the open range.” Not until the ad- 
vent of barbed wire, when the fencing 
of ranches was made possible on a large 
scale, did livestock financing become a 
considerable business. 


There has been a continuous upward 
trend in the breeding and feeding of 
livestock as well as in ranch manage- 
ment. The livestock business has be- 
come more stable with the coming of 
the railroad as distant markets were 
made available and the distribution of 
beef became more dependable. All of 
these facts and many others have made 
the financing of livestock a sounder and 


more dependable business. 

In the beginning little credit was 
available, but little was needed. Grass 
was almost free, winter feeding was all 
but unknown, wages were small. . . in 
fact, all expenses were small. Cattle 
were cheap but the cost of producing 
them didn’t run into much money. As 
the ranges became more restricted and 
all expenses increased, it became more 
and more necessary to produce better 
cattle. All improvements required in- 
creased outlays of money. Vast sums 
had been poured into fencing, watering 
and improvement of ranches, as well as 
into the breeding up of the herds. 

From rather meager users of credit 
in the earlier years, ranchmen have 
come to be large borrowers, requiring 
large sums of money. As usually hap- 
pens, where there is a need, a supply 
grows up. The growth of the livestock 
business and the growth of credit have 
gone hand in hand; they have comple- 
mented each other. Almost everything 
connected with the livestock industry 
has increased in price, credit being the 








exception. As a general rule, money 
costs less today than in the past and is 
more readily available. 


The first credit made available to the 
western livestock man was principally 
by the livestock commission companies 
located at the larger markets. Banks 
were organized at these centers. Their 
principal business was the financing of 
the ranchman. At first these banks had 
pretty rough going, but the improve- 
ment in ranch management, better cat- 
tle, better feeding methods and elimina- 
tion of many livestock diseases all con- 
tributed to a more dependable livestock 
production—which, in turn, eliminated 
much of the hazard in livestock fi- 
nancing. 

As the livestock industry became 
more businesslike, more money became 
available to finance cattle operations. 
However, there have been many ups 
and downs, brought about by the 
drouths, market breaks, depressions and 
oversupply of livestock. There have 
been times when credit almost disap- 
peared. Each time, the livestock busi- 
ness as well as the financing organiza- 
tions managed to survive and come 
back, stronger than ever. 


It was in periods like these just men- 
tioned that the federal land banks and 
the federal intermediate credit banks 
were brought into existence to supple- 
ment the already existing sources of 
credit. Financing of land for ranches 
had become of equal importance with 
livestock financing. The past 20 to 25 
years have enjoyed the most satis- 
factory livestock financing ever known 
in this country, both from the lender’s 
standpoint and the borrower's. 


It is axiomatic that as the livestock 
business became sounder, the financing 
was on a sounder basis. There has 
never before been a time that a cattle- 
man with adequate collateral and 
know-how could more easily finance 
his operations. Banks and lending 
agencies are in good shape and have a 
better understanding of the needs of 
the livestock man than ever before. An 
important factor that has contributed 
to the present favorable situation in the 
financing of livestock is the fact that a 
large per cent of the present livestock 
producers were born to the business, 
reared in its traditions and practices, 
love and honor it, and don’t want to 
change. 





VERTICAL INTEGRATION 
AND ITS CREDIT NEEDS 


Will integration expand from the feedlots to 


the ranges? 


The author, member of the live- 


stock committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, thinks not, at least for a long time. 


By R. B. STRATTON 


The new development in agriculture, 
so often referred to as integration or 
contract farming, has been closely ob- 
served and carefully studied by banks 
across the nation— particularly those 
banks serving agricultural communi- 
ties. The studious observer has been 
somewhat confused, however, as the 
term vertical integration seems to have 
been liberally applied to almost every 
recent change in agriculture. 

There are so many diverse views on 
what is and what isn’t integration, the 
reasons for integration, what agricul- 
tural processes can be integrated and 
how integration will affect the farmer 
and his friend the banker, that the say- 
ing “If you are not confused, you 
simply don’t understand the problem” 
was probably written especially for this 
subject. 

What the financing problem may be, 
and how bankers will meet the chal- 
lenge, has been under study by the Ag- 
ricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association for several months. 
A recent survey, made in connection 
with this study, disclosed that integra- 
tion, with its financing needs, is not 
entirely new to most bankers. For a 
number of years various crops such as 
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may lead to, farmers and beef cattle 
producers need not he concerned about 


vegetables, fruits and sugar beets have 
been produced under some form of con- 
tractual arrangement with processors, 
distributors or farm cooperatives. In 
the western or Pacific Coast states, 
livestock feeding contracts have been 
in use since the early 1940’s. Broiler 
production, the best example of vertical 
integration, has been well established 
for several years and approximately 90 
per cent of all broilers are now pro- 
duced under contract. 

In each of these instances a new con- 
cept of credit or new type of financing 
was essential for the success of the 
new development in agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing. Banks have 
been in the forefront in providing this 
needed credit and in formulating loan 
terms and financing arrangements to 
fit these programs. 

Other surveys made by the Agricul- 
tural Commission of A.B.A. conclusively 
indicate that banks serving farm com- 
munities are conditioned for rapid 
changes in credit requirements for ag- 
riculture. This has resulted from meet- 
ing the financing needs caused by the 
rapid and revolutionary developments 
in farm technology and mechanization. 
In meeting this challenge, bank loans 


vide adequate financing on construc- 
tive terms for every legitimate agri- 


for farmers and ranchers were brought 
up to date and put on carefully consid- 
ered and programed bases; terms and 
conditions were tailored to fit inde- 
pendent borrowers’ needs and ability 
to repay, and intermediate-term credit 
was made available for long-term agri- 
cultural production needs and short- 
term capital requirements. But, more 
than this, country banks began to place 
men technically trained in agriculture 
on their staffs. These developments 
are now a part of banking—tested 
banking tools that are available for 
meeting these newly developed credit 
demands. 


The full effect of contract farming or 
vertical integration upon banks and 
credit cannot be foreseen at this time. 
However, several factors now appear to 
be clearly indicated: loans will become 
more complex, they will tend to be 
larger and credit demand will shift to 
the banker serving the integrator or 
contractor; loan risk will be spread and 
will lessen, and loan repayment will be 
more easily determined. 


Because of these factors, country 
banks are developing closer relations 
with their large city bank correspond- 
ents. With the assistance of these cor- 
respondent banks, country bankers can 
provide adequate financing for large 
scale farm and ranch operations and for 
some stages of integration. In turn, the 
city correspondent banks are employ- 
ing specialists in agriculture and agri- 
cultural credit. Thus both country 
banks serving agricultural communities 
and city banks are geared to meet the 
credit requirements of expanding and 
rapidly changing farms and ranches. 


Bankers serving beef cattle producers 
are wondering if it is possible that in- 
tegration will expand from the feedlots 
to the ranges. Experiments directed 
toward beef production are already 
under way and one major packer has 
taken the lead with such a program. 
However, beef production is consider- 
ably different from broiler, egg or pork 
production. There are many factors in 
beef production that are not subject 
to control and predetermined decisions 
(the hazards of weather and disease 
and the need for space, to mention just 
a few). So it will probably be a long 
time before beef production, as we 
know it, passes from the scene. 


It is obvious to all that a new type 
of agriculture is in the process of de- 
velopment to meet new requirements 
of food processing and distribution. 
Whether this shall finally be vertical 
integration remains to be seen. There 
is some indication that a shift away 
from contract type farming to a pro- 
gram of close but independent coordi- 
nation and cooperation between farm- 
ers and their suppliers or processors is 
in the making. This is a more moder- 
ate change and one more in line with 
our general conception of farming and 
ranching. Regardless of what the de- 
velopments in producing, processing 
and marketing agricultural products 
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leads me to believe the average good- 
sized ranch operator or cattle feeder 
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may lead to, farmers and beef cattle 
producers need not be concerned about 
the availability of credit. The Ameri- 
can banking system can and will pro- 


vide adequate financing on construc- 
tive terms for every legitimate agri- 
cultural need and for changes in meth- 
ods beneficial to the industry. 





GUARD 


AGAINST TROUBLE 


BY INSURANCE PLAN 


By Emmett J. Dignan, Vice-President, United States National Bank, Denver 


The honesty of the cowman is not 
questioned. He is willing to work and 
wants to succeed. He is loyal to gov- 
ernment, neighborhood and family and 
dedicated to the industry. He is loyal 
to the financial institution that carries 
him through tough periods. 

In view of this, why should any lend- 
ing institution hesitate to carry cattle- 
men through difficult times? 

As a matter of fact, quite a number 
of cattlemen can be carried with no 
strain. Why? Simply because they 
keep hedged against price decline and 
dry weather. (These are always com- 
panions). This group maintains a liq- 
uid position during boom times. 

Others may fall into several cate- 
gories. In some cases the size of the 
operation is small and progress even 
during good conditions is difficult. The 
income simply is not sufficient to meet 
operating and family expenses. 


The result: when weather and mar- 
kets turn bad they immediately have 
a top-heavy load. Feed purchases or 
moving mean added expense. Lower 
prices mean less income. Usually pro- 
duction and weights are off. The higher 
costs and lower return add up to a net 
operating loss. In many cases the oper- 
ator is helpless to remedy the situation. 
If this condition continues over three, 
four or five years, the financial institu- 


tion finds itself in partnership or in the 
cattle business. 

The larger operator sometimes takes 
a pleased look at his financial state- 
ment. But, if he is not a bit cautious, 
“expansionitis” sets in. The adjoining 
ranch can be bought and the entire 
herd on it is available. During good 
times such deals are not on the “bar- 
gain counter.” In many cases, the pur- 
chase price of the unit must be bor- 
rowed. This may mean a heavy real 
estate loan on both ranches, plus a sub- 
stantial loan on both sets of cattle. 
What happens when cattle prices are 
cut 40 per cent or more and weather 
turns dry? 

The question in such cases is: Can he 
survive? If he is a good operator and 
willing to make real sacrifices, and his 
financial institution is willing and in a 
position to see him through, the answer 
is yes. But usually it takes 15 to 18 
years to win the battle. 

This requires close cooperation of 
both banker and borrower—and even 
then the casualty list is heavy. In such 
cases, most commercial businesses take 
a long chance when they expand on bor- 
rowed capital—and the cattle business 
is no exception to the rule. In fact, it 
is even more hazardous, for the cattle 
industry has no safeguard against 
weather or price. 

My experience through the years 
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Our planned budget loans save thousands of dollars in interest 


leads me to believe the average good- 
sized ranch operator or cattle feeder 
would lead a longer and a happier life 
if he would pay for his outfit and then 
diversify his investments—have a few 
government bonds, a reasonable cash 
balance and some well-advised, con- 
servative stock investments. By nature, 
ranch people and feeders don’t seem to 
be happy unless they are comfortably 
in debt. 

A Colorado rancher once told me 
when I asked, “Do you want to own the 
whole county?” “No, only the land that 
joins me.” I suggested he move to a 
small island. 


Overexpansion has been the chief 
cause of headaches and heartaches for 
bankers, borrowers and their families. 
How can we avoid these difficulties in 
the years ahead? 


By a closer relationship between bor- 
rower and lender; by frank, friendly 
analysis, open discussion, a _ realistic 
look at the history of the weather and 
price fluctuation in cattle markets. 
Good information is available on both 
weather and markets in every produc- 
ing and feeding area. Keep in mind that 
good years are not normal years. 


If the industry wants a real safe- 
guard it might consider the wisdom of 
working out some type of insured loan 
program, similar to insurance of bank 
deposits, with both borrower and lend- 
er paying in 0.5 per cent to build spe- 
cial reserves so that lending institu- 
tions could safely see them through 
disaster periods. For years I have ad- 
vocated such a plan. Frankly, it has 
been a waste of time. 


This would serve as a hedge during 
the periods of unfavorable weather 
conditions or severe market declines 
and also against serious disaster that 
can hit much of our western country 
during the very best of times and con- 
ditions. 

There are certain safeguards in keep- 
ing with good business practice, such as 
that the head of the firm or the indi- 
vidual himself can have a practical 
amount of life insurance and other safe- 
guards. However, in the case of the 
cattleman, the real problem has always 
been to devise a way that financial in- 
stitutions could be induced to proceed 
with his financial program in spite of 
disaster, in spite of prolonged drouth 
and in spite of severe market declines. 

This would require a_ carefully 
planned program that would have to be 
area-wide, and yet not be on a national 
basis. The thing that would affect the 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado cat- 
tleman would not be applicable to the 
middlewestern or the eastern and 
southern country. These are not sus- 
ceptible to dry weather, blizzards and 
hailstorms, which, if they could be 
eliminated, would lighten the risk very 
materially. Price decline alone is some- 
thing that can be overcome. True, it is 
a little burdensome for all concerned, 
but where price decline is combined 
with lack of winter feed, and bad graz- 
ing conditions, then of necessity some 
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“special” remedy must be applied if the 


problem is to be solved. 


If banks in general, in such an area, 
or at least those banks where livestock 
financing is carried on to any marked 
degree, would associate themselves 
with all customers in their area, and be 
joined in such a venture by Production 
Credit Associations or other lending 
institutions, where both the lender and 
the borrower would agree to accumu- 
late a huge reserve fund over a long 
period of years, it would, in my opinion, 
be a permanent and a lasting solution. 

If this cannot be accomplished, then 
I think we should be realistic enough 
to anticipate that the next half century 
will follow the same pattern as the past; 
namely, that when adverse conditions 
plague an area, the operators who are 
not in a strong liquid position are going 
to continue to face the danger of losing 
what many of them have worked for 
years or for a lifetime to accumulate. 


Evaluating and 


Appraising Loans 


In evaluating and appraising ranch 
property for loan purposes, it is taken 
for granted that you first must have an 
economic unit before any consideration 
can be given. Today’s investment in a 
ranch property necessitates a fairly 
large operation in order to receive a fair 
return on your equity capital, plus 
meeting the operating costs, amortiza- 
tion and interest on any mortgage you 
might have. Consideration must first 
be given to the forage value of the 
native grasses or feed produced, proper 
permanent water distribution and de- 
velopment to utilize the grazing areas, 
proper fencing, cross-fencing, pastures, 
working corrals, scales and loading fa- 
cilities. Accessibility and shipping fa- 
cilities should receive a top priority, as 
well as school and school bus facilities, 
should an operator have children of 
school age. 
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and residential facilities is a drawback 
because of maintenance, insurance, etc. 
It isn’t fair to ask the ranch to support 
such overdevelopment. One of the haz- 
ards when going into the purchase of a 
ranch which is going to require mort- 
gage financing is to have insufficient 
equity in the ranch, and insufficient 
capital to meet operating costs. It often 
is necessary to obtain a chattel loan on 
producing livestock; in this instance an 
operator should be doubly sure that he 
has sufficient capital to operate and 
carry on through any lean periods. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, for whom I am corre- 
spondent in western New Mexico and 
Arizona, carries $134,813,192 in ranch 
and farm loans. This, as you can im- 
agine, covers several thousand ranches, 
and it is our policy to make a careful 
analysis of all applications received as 
to the operating background and fi- 
nancial stability of the applicant. If 
we feel these two prerequisites are met, 
we then will make an examination of 
the physical property itself and deter- 
mine as nearly as possible the carrying 
capacity and highest use, whether cow- 
calf, carry-calves-over-to-yearlings or a 
steer deal. 

Assimilation of this information gives 
us the production record, which can 
then be capitalized to see if the amount 
of loan is warranted and sufficient in- 
come remains to service the mortgage 
loan and the equity capital. Should it 
be a narrow margin case, we will turn 
it down, as nine times out of ten we 
would be doing a disservice to the ap- 
plicant. Of course, fully to qualify 
these loans it is necessary to have an 
appraiser thoroughly familiar with 
livestock operation, to come up with 
the proper answer as to the stability of 
the operation. If careful analysis is 
given to all factors that go to make up 
a livestock operation, and particularly 
taking into consideration today’s costs, 
the applicant will usually be kept out 
of trouble. 


In the large gross amount we have 
loaned out to a large number of bor- 
rowers, we have no foreclosures and 
our delinquency factor is nil compared 
with the volume. 

To sum up: the requirements for a 
mortgage loan on a cattle ranch that 
will not only protect the lender, but 
will also put the borrower-operator in 
a position to meet his obligations with- 
out too much jeopardy of his capital 
equity, necessitate a sound operator on 
a good ranch, not marginal, having a 
desirable location that can weather a 
drouth or an unusually hard winter, in 
order to make ends meet and have the 
desired results which long-term mort- 
gage financing offers. — Sterling Heb- 
bard, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Ranchers and farmers last year used 
more than 280,000 loans from Produc- 
tion Credit associations for more than 
$1.7 billion. 
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The MARKET 
Picture 


Grainfed cattle prices held up excep- 
tionally well during May, as weekly 
slaughter again settled back below a 
year ago. Not only was the number of 
head under last year by some 5 to 10 
per cent, but average weights were 
less, tending to further reduce ton- 
nage. 

The last feedlot survey indicated a 
considerable increase in numbers on 
feed in the Corn Belt, but a marketing 
pattern completely reversed from nor- 
mal. Increases are not expected to show 
up at least until June and perhaps not 
until July and into the late summer 
and fall months. 


If feeders follow through on their 
intention to market some 24 per cent 
more fed cattle than a year ago, begin- 
ning with July in the Corn Belt, then 
the supply of grainfed cattle will be 
far above normal for the late summer 
and fall months. 

Normally, a step-up in marketings of 
feedlot cattle in late summer and fall 
would tend considerably to depress 
prices, this being the season usually 
when a sharply increased volume of 
grass cattle, especially cows, is coming 
to market. The widespread trend 
toward restocking may very well this 
year cause a sharp reduction in cow 
and heifer marketings and thus lend 
support to over-all cattle prices at an 
opportune time. 


Analysis of federal slaughter the first 
three months of 1958 already indicates 
the withholding of cows and calves 
from market. Both cow and calf 
slaughter was down 16 per cent from 
last year during the period, while the 
average for all cattle was around 12 
per cent. Steer slaughter was down 11 
per cent. 


Strangely enough, the smallest re- 
duction from last year was in heifer 
slaughter. This is explained, at least 
to a large extent, by the fact that many 
growers, having had their first good 
feed in several years, held over calves 
rather than yearling heifers, finding it 
necessary to sell yearlings in order to 
meet financial obligations. 

With another good feed year practi- 
cally certain, many growers are now in 
position to hold yearling heifers and 
are doing so. Contracts already writ- 
ten for fall delivery indicate that some 
growers are increasing their hold-back 
of yearling heifers for breeding by 25 
to 50 per cent above last year. This is 
perhaps more widespread in the south- 
ern Plains than other areas, since the 
southern Plains probably underwent 
the sharpest cut-back in breeding herds 
over the past five years due to drouth. 

Average range and feed conditions as 
of May 1 in the western states are re- 
ported to be the best since 1942. Cali- 
fornia reports the best in 20 years, 
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while Texas and Arizona have the most 
ideal conditions since 1941. 

This factor, of course, is the basis for 
widespread re-stocking. For the same 
reason, regardless of the trend in grain- 
fed cattle prices, prospects are for broad 
demand for stocker cattle to run in 
the southern Plains this coming fall and 
winter. 

Even replacements for the feedlot 
promise to sell relatively high, regard- 
less of what fat cattle are worth, due to 
the expected bumper crop of feed grains 
this year, plus large carryover of feed. 

Rarely, in recent years, has a feedlot 
operator been in position to pay as 
much or more, for feedlot cattle, than 
his final selling price of the finished 
animal, due to low cost of feed. Nor- 
mally, cheap feed means high feeder 
cattle, and, incidentally, has often in 
the past also meant cheap fat cattle. 

Already, current prices of stocker and 
feeder cattle are as much as $8 to $10 
above a year ago, with calves in some 
cases bringing as much as $12 per cwt. 
over last year. The fact that most 
feeders who have already disposed of 
fat cattle will show a very comfortable 
margin of profit also lends a bullish 
tone to stocker and feeder prices. 

Competition for the consumer’s meat 
dollar from pork may develop into a 
considerable factor by late fall and 
winter, since an increase of some 5 to 
6 per cent is expected in the spring pig 
crop, and perhaps as much as 10 per 
cent increase in fall pig farrowings. 


Price Round-up: Late in May, the 
bulk of good and choice fed steers was 
selling in a price spread of $26 to $29, 
numerous sales around $28 to $29. High 
choice and prime in a limited way 
brought $30 to $32, with prime occa- 
sionally reaching $34 to $35 at Chicago. 
While the $35 top at Chicago repre- 
sented a $3 to $4 decline from the re- 
cent high time, it was interesting to 


note that most choice cattle at the vari- 
ous markets were maintaining their 
price level in a fairly stable manner. 

With the coming of warmer weather, 
heavy steers scaling up to 1,250 pounds 
or better, which had been commanding 
a considerable premium over light year- 
lings, became slow sellers as consumers 
were showing a preference for lighter 
weight carcasses. 

For the same reason, at many mar- 
kets, fed heifers sold almost as high as 
steers, grade for grade, reflecting the 
consumer demand for light cuts of beef. 
Good and choice heifers brought $26 to 
$28.50, with $28 paid quite freely, and 
high choice occasionally reaching $29 
or better. 

Cows continued to arrive in very 
small volume and prices reached new 
season high levels. In fact, dressed cow 
beef was costing nearly as high as low 
grade steers and heifers, due to the 
relatively poorer yields. Utility beef 
cows sold from $19 to $21, an occasional 
load of smooth fed cows reaching $22 
or better. 

Canners and cutters brought $16 to 
$19, not much volume under $17. Sau- 
sage bulls also reached new high levels 
of the season, bringing $22 to $24, and 
occasionaHy a high yielding bull reach- 
ing $24.50. In fact, many of these going 
on slaughter account were bringing con- 
siderably more than their original cost 
as breeding stock. 

Good and choice light stock steers 
650 pounds and downward sold from 
$26 to $29, and occasionally short year- 
ling stockers weighing around 475 to 
550 pounds made $30 to $32. Good and 
choice feeder steers 700 pounds upward 
sold at $25 to $27.50, with an occasional 
load of choice fleshy feeders making 
$28 or slightly better. 

Good and choice stocker and feeder 
heifers brought $24.50 to $27.50, with 
scattered bunches of lightweight stocker 
type heifers making $28 to $28.50. Good 
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and choice stock steer calves were dif- 
ficult to locate, but occasional sales 
were reported at $30 to $35, some under 
400 pounds bringing $36 to $37 in a 
small way. 

Good and choice heifer calves brought 
$28 to $32. Stock cows were difficult 
to locate, scattered sales of good cow 
and calf pairs reported at $250 to $325 
per pair. 

Probably a larger volume of future 
contracts for fall delivery were already 
written than in the past five years. 
Contracts for yearling stocker and 
feeder steers 750 pounds down of good 
and choice quality generally ran from 
$24.50 to $26, with $25 a popular figure. 
Good and choice feeder steers scaling 
850 pounds upward were reported under 
contract at $22 to $23.50, those at the 
low figure usually two-year-olds. 

Heifers were selling relatively close 
to steers, usually within $1 to $2 per 
cwt. and some contracts in the southern 
Plains showed heifers selling almost on 
a par with steers. Heifer prices ranged 
$22 to $24, mostly $23 or better, with 
an occasional sale to $25 in the southern 
Plains. 

Good and choice steer calves for fall 
delivery were reported at $32 to $35, 
with heifers $28 to $30, and quite a 
number of contracts providing for the 
sale of mixed steers and heifers at $30 
straight. 

Generally, two-year-old cattle were 
being contracted for delivery in August 
and September, yearlings mostly middle 
to late September and October, with 
calves to be delivered in October or 
early November.—C. W. 


The hog population of the world in 
1957, estimated at 386 million head, was 
2 per cent or 10.8 million head more 
than the year before, representing a 
steady climb from the low levels after 
World War I. 


Cow Pony Corral 


By Roy Lilley 


The most interesting and rewarding 
phase of the horse business is undoubt- 
edly found in breaking the colts. From 
the time you first put the halter on a 
youngster a few weeks old until you 
wind up with a finished using-horse, 
you expend a good deal of energy and 
utilize at least a fair amount of skill. 
Whatever the outcome, you must take 
the full responsibility, and you may be 
justly proud of anything the horse ac- 
complishes. 


A great deal has been written on the 
subject of horse-breaking. In many 
cases the exact methods are explicitly 
drawn out. You see articles telling just 
where the horse’s feet should be when 
you rein him to the right or to the left 
or pull him to a sliding stop, and you 
are further told how and where to shift 
your weight in order to be doing just 
the right thing when the horse’s feet 
are in a given position. 

One day after reading an illustrated 
article on training horses, I decided to 
try my newly acquired knowledge on a 
colt that I had coming along pretty 
well. I tried to keep track of his feet, 
use my heels properly, and hit the colt 
on the proper side at the right time 
with my bat. I nearly fell off, and the 
colt was off balance and thoroughly 
confused. I decided I wasn’t smart 
enough to break horses according to 
directions and would have to continue 
to sort of go along by feel. 

I wonder if it is possible consciously 
to shift your weight this way or that 
just at the same moment your mount 
moves in a certain way—or do you just 
do it? The point is, if you have to 
watch his feet and concentrate on every 
separate movement, you will always be 
just a little too late. 


LIVESTOCK SOLD BY FARMERS THROUGH DIFFERENT 
MARKET OUTLETS, GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS, 1955* 
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Auctions 


MEASURED IN TERMS OF MARKETING EQUIVALENTS~ EQUAL TO I CATTLE, 3} CALVES, 4 HOGS, OR 10 SHEEP 


NEG. 4312-57(7) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Whether you are riding a saddle 
horse or a Brahma bull, the really im- 
portant thing is to keep the seat of your 
pants moving parallel to the animal’s 
center of gravity. If you get away from 
it on a bull you get off balance, or 
worse; if you get away from it on a 
saddle horse, he gets off balance. 

Of course when working a colt you 
take advantage of this and use your 
weight to help get him into the proper 
lead. I suppose you must shift your 
weight when the horse is in the proper 
position, but I’m sure that if you are 
both moving along together in a fairly 
relaxed fashion you will make the turn 
together. 


I don’t mean to infer that there isn’t 
a lot that can be learned through study 
about training horses. Nevertheless, 
like most things that involve a little 
skill, you learn by doing—and some 
people are just naturally better at get- 
ting the job done than others. 


Some folks excel at getting the rough 
off a horse, but, after he is green-broke, 
lack the patience to finish the job. 
Others don’t have quite a firm enough 
hand to start a colt unless he’s com- 
pletely gentle; still they have that easy 
touch and necessary patience to pro- 
duce a finished product. 


The thing that keeps it interesting is 
that every horse is different, and when 
you finish one colt and think you’re 
quite a hand, it turns out the next one 
needs to be handled entirely different- 
ly, and you decide you don’t know a 
thing after all. 


Lost Bighorn Sheep 
Found With Herd of Cattle 


When a man rides out to look over his 
cattle, he is not too surprised to find a 
pair of deer grazing with the herd. Elk 
or moose in certain parts of the country 
have been found with cow critters. 

But when Bill Madison rode out on 
the Bob Orr Ranch some 30 miles west 
of Congress Junction, Ariz., and found 
a bighorn sheep with the stock, that 
was startling. He gave chase and 
dropped a rope on the animal; then he 
turned him over to Game Ranger Bob 
Beasley. 

It was estimated the ram weighed 
about 120 pounds, making him around 
three years old. A fully grown male 
tips the scales at about 180 pounds. 

The desert bighorn is found only in 
arid regions of Arizona and Nevada 
the ranger said. 

Members of the Arizona Fish and 
Game Commission had caught a couple 
once before, after an intensive hunt. 

But for a healthy animal of this spe- 
cies to become lost, join a herd of cat- 
tle and be captured as this fellow was, 
had not been heard of before. 

It was decided to fly him to the Big 
Bend country in Texas. Only two of 
the breed are known to be in that area. 

Arizona issues just 20 permits a year 
to hunt bighorn sheep. — E. Strong 
Stites. 
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NATIONAL 
AT WORK 


(Continued from Page 6) 


and meat products, and give concurrent 
jurisdiction (USDA & FTC) on meat 
and meat products. It may be offered 
on the House floor as a substitute for 
the Cooley bill which keeps exclusive 
authority over meat merchandising in 
USDA (favored by the National) 


STATE ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES 
will meet at Troutdale in the Pines 
near Denver July 24-25. With the 
American National as host, the program 
calls for informal discussion of mutual 
association and industry problems. 
Planning committee is Ralph Miracle, 
Montana, chairman; Dave Rice, Colo- 


rado; J. Edgar Dick, California, and 
Charles Stewart, Texas. Wives and 
families have also been invited 

ZOOS would be under the same re- 


strictions in importing wild animals as 
are importers of domestic animals if 
HR 12126 becomes law. The bill would 
tighten laws against possible importa- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease. Execu- 
tive Secretary Radford Hall has filed a 
statement urging the law in the event 
of hearings. 


BLUE RIBBONS (all-leather awards by 
the American National) have been 
given to Senator Francis Case (S. D.) 
for sponsoring an amendment to the 
highway law to give ranchers oppor- 
tunity to be heard on highway plans 
(an American National resolution at 
Oklahoma City last January called for 
this); and to Charles Burmeister, Wash- 
ington, D. C. retired USDA livestock 
statistician, “for his ready cooperation 
over the years in many helpful ways.” 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK TAX COMMITTEE meet- 
ing in Denver favored legislation to (1) “average out” in- 
come of stockmen, (2) spread payment of estate taxes to 
keep property such as small businesses and farms and 
ranches from having to be sold on death of owners, (3) 
amend involuntary conversion laws to relax replacement 
restrictions which work inequities in government condem- 
nation of ranches and farms. Left to right are Stephen Hart, 
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With a Lenger Rope 
The Job Can Be Done 


(The following address was delivered 
by J. R. “Jack” Milburn, Grassrange, 
Mont., president of the American Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, at the Montana 
Stockgrowers Association meeting in 
late May. It is representative of a num- 
ber of speeches Mr. Milburn has sched- 
uled for the spring meetings of state 
cattle associations.—Ed.) 


“Working with a short rope” is what 
your association is doing with an in- 
come such as it has, derived from mem- 
berships. 

In a day when the cattle industry is 
going through a revolution in produc- 
tion and marketing never experienced 
in the past, producers should have the 
kind of organized support that any 
successful business has. The cattle busi- 
ness needs organization from the grass 
roots local associations, through a state 
organization and in cooperation with 
the national livestock association. 

The proper operation of these asso- 
ciations takes more capital. There is no 
“closed shop” in the cow business. The 
memberships are voluntary and the 
benefits are for all cattlemen. 


It would be unfair to increase mem- 
bership fees of the faithful members to 
raise additional funds to carry on the 
increasing business of associations. 
Rather, increase in numbers of mem- 
bers must be obtained from your neigh- 
bor. He surely is interested in the 
future of his business. 

There is no good reason why all cow- 
men cannot work together. In Montana 
they have worked together for 74 years 
through the Montana Stockgrowers As- 
sociation. Those who believe in a free 


and independent enterprise and honest, 
hard work 365 days in the year will 
agree with this. 


Until a year ago our business was ex- 
periencing for several years a severe 
drouth over the western country and 
resulting depressed prices. A favorable 
change in moisture conditions and our 
continued determination to produce 
cattle of quality without federal inter- 
ference have brought better prices and 
a brighter picture. 


But we must not accept this im- 
provement as permament and relax 
our efforts to better the cattle industry. 
We need a good industry-wide organ- 
ization as a progressive public service. 
We need its planning, organized re- 
search and efficient effort. The increas- 
ing demands on such an organization 
require a constant increase in funds, 
more members, more active representa- 
tives. 

Let me remind you of some of the 
services rendered all producers of cat- 
tle, whether members or not, by your 
organizations. 


In Montana, you surely know of state 
land rentals long ago adjusted to a fair 
scale; cooperative agreements with fed- 
eral agencies handling range lands; ac- 
ceptable cattle tax scales worked out 
each year with county assessors regu- 
lated by cattle prices; brand laws fairly 
well following the wishes of the cow- 
men; beef promotion through an affili- 
ated beef council; sanitary regulations 
dating back 50 years affecting the lives 
of our cattle and the health of our peo- 
ple; railroad yards and service; scale 
inspection and many other matters... 
and the all-time cooperation with the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

These have been the well-performed 
duties of your 74-year-old Montana 





Denver, attorney for the committee; Albert K. Mitchell, Al- 
bert, N. M., chairman; G. R. “Jack” Milburn, Grassrange, 
Mont., president of the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, and F. E. Mollin, Denver, committee secretary- 
treasurer. Chairman Mitchell said objective of the group is 
to obtain for the livestock industry the same treatment tax- 
wise as other industries get. 
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Stockgrowers Association. And your 
industry is still free and independent in 
Montana and over the nation. 


Many of you have followed the work 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association. You know of the many 
straightforward resolutions from the 
annual conventions. These determine 
the policies of the American National 
and are instructions to the officers, em- 
ployees and standing committees. Many 
of these resolutions originated in a state 
or a local cattle association. The Ameri- 
can National is a representative of the 
smallest cowman and the smallest as- 
sociation anywhere in the United 
States. 


The fact-finding committee of the 
American National will soon report the 
results of studies of our changing pro- 
duction, marketing methods, imported 
cattle, exported cattle or by-products 
and many other problems, so that you 
cowmen can then ponder over what 
can be or should be the best route for 
the cow industry. 

The legislative committee of the Na- 
tional each year spends days in Wash- 
ington, D. C., working on legislation 
and making calls on agencies and of- 
fices on behalf of the livestock in- 
dustry. This year our main effort was 
with the proposed legislation which 
would make a slight change in the 
Packers and Stockyards Act to allow 
us to request a small deduction at mar- 
kets on cattle shipments. We are ask- 
ing that the law be changed in a minor 
way so that we could deduct from our 
own money about 5 cents per head for 
beef promotion and research . ap- 
parently an unusual request in Wash- 
ington. 

A resolution promoted by your presi- 
dent at the American National conven- 
tion last January, asking for rural 
hearings as well as urban in the inter- 
state highway plans, instructed this 
committee to get action. This was done 
and we have now seen it enacted into 
the law. 

These annual trips of the American 
National legislative committee require 
money, even though they are cheaper 
than an established office in Washing- 
ton, as some farm groups have. 

When concern was expressed and a 
meeting held in San Francisco about 
the importation of New Zealand and 
Canadian cattle, western state livestock 
associations and the American National 
sent representatives to the meeting. 
Where they can, associations pay the 
expenses of their representatives, as 
they should. Too many times some 
stockmen pay their own way. This 
surely was the business of every cattle- 
man in the West. We must remember 
that more members would put more 
money in the treasury. 


The National Live Stock and Tax 
Committee is a committee representing 
cattle- and sheepmen. The members 
are from national breed associations 
and cattle and sheep organizations. 
This committee works on all tax prob- 
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lems of our sheep and cattle pe ple. It 


has accomplished much in the past on | 


capital gains, for the benefit of every 
man in the livestock business. It is 
working on averaging of income, a re- 
tirement benefit law for ranchers and 
farmers comparable to retirement plans 
in other businesses, payment of estate 
taxes in installments, relaxing of re- 
strictions in government condemnation 
cases. Too few support this committee 
and its activities. 

Livestock associations, alert to many 
new problems, may not be able to take 
the proper action because of a shortage 
of funds. We have lost the leather in- 
dustry to synthetics. Can we regain it? 
The hog people lost the lard business 
to Crisco; 
by the sale of oleomargarine; poultry 
is crowding our beef in the home and 
restaurants. We do have jobs ahead, 
and these jobs take capital. 

When the early settlers developed 
this country, they lived on red meat and 
beans. They thrived and had few doc- 
tors and no hospitals. They started this 
great cattle industry with little compe- 
tition other than wild game. We still 
have the beans and the game. And we 
have the beef, better beef, but we have 
other foods crowding its use. We have 
more doctors, many hospitals, clinics 
and dieticians. It is time we promoted 
the value of beef over all foods and re- 
lieve the owerworked doctors and over- 
crowded hospitals. Our beef can do it. 


It is up to every producer of cattle 
to do his part. He can do it through 
stockgrowers’ associations and it be- 
comes your duty to get every neighbor 
signed up. A big industry like the cat- 
tle industry needs over-all organiza- 
tions to guide it. Your local, your state 
and your American National can do it— 
“with a longer rope to work with.” 


Total Milk Output 
Affected By Times Milked 


An extension dairyman at Kansas 
State College notes evidence indicating 
that, on the average: at two years of 
age a cow will produce 20 per cent 
more milk if milked three times a day 
rather than twice; at three years, 17 per 
cent more; at four years and over, 15 
per cent more. At two years, a cow 
will produce 35 per cent more milk if 
milked four times a day instead of 
twice; at three years, 30 per cent more; 
at four years or over, 26 per cent more. 


Swift Awards Calves, Lambs 


To Seven Top Retailers 

Seven top retail promoters of Swift 
beef, lamb or veal or any combination 
of these meats received a beef feeder 
calf and lamb each in May, as Swift 
& Co. announced that the contest that 
month was dedicated to the firm’s re- 
tiring vice-president in charge of op- 
erations on those three meats, Paul C. 
Smith, and the merchandising theme 
was “A Mighty Smith Is He.” 


the dairyman was crippled | 





AUTOMATIC 


CATTLE OILER 
ALWAYS ON GUARD Protecting 
Livestock Against Flies, Lice, Ticks, 
Mange Mites. . . . Cattle automat- 
_— 2 treat all at all parts of body includ- 
pes Le rs, rump and under- 
Keeps cattle contented. . 
Conditions hair and hide. The LOW 
COST labor saving way — Cheaper 
and easier than spraying. Much 
more efficient! a 


FREE 


o 
TTLE 


YT TLD EN 






YOUR CA 
OF COSTLY 
STOCK PESTS 


There’s an Automatic Oiler Tailored for yor 
ific Use. . . . Prices start at $23.95. . . 
“*All- Steel” model recommended for 
feeder cattle — dry lot use. Cable- 
washer rubbing element is built to last 
a lifetime. 

*‘Rope-Wick’’ model recommended for 
dairy use—cattle on pasture. Giant size 
marine rope rubbing element is rot & 

resistant. 












y as cattle rub... 
forget it—No service p' " 
Attach to any post any- 
re. g supply lasts for weeks as 
there is no waste. | unit & flow of oil can 
be regulated for any amount desired and ac- 
cording to infestations. 
Write Today for Tlustrated Literature and 30 
~~ Trial Discounts on Quantity Orders 
Direct To You! Dealers and Agents 

I am also interested in: 


C0 Livestock Insecticides ) Grain Rollers— 
DC Livestock & Field Krimpers 
Sprayers CD Feed & Molasses 
Cattle Neck Chains, Mixers 
0 — 0 Tractorkabs 
AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
9068 N. Main St., Pender, Nebraska 






There are three kinds of charges at 
livestock auction markets: On a per 
head basis (most generally used), per- 
centage of sales value, or by a com- 
bination of the two methods, according 
to a story in USDA’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting. Charges are for selling, yard- 
age, weighing, insurance, brand inspec- 
tion and health inspection. On the av- 
erage, in 1955 it cost about $2.25 a head 
to sell cattle through an auction mar- 
ket; $1.25 per calf. 


in multiple haying 
operations 


Jrawbar 


oP rh 


here you 


Write for name of nearest deaier 


KOSCH MFG. co vor Columbus, Nebr. 
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CONFERRING on arrangements for the convention of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association to be held in Omaha, Nebr., Jan. 15-17, 1959, are (1. to r.), 
Gerald McGinley, Ogallala, Nebr., vice-president of the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association; Radford Hall, Denver, executive secretary of the American National, 
and Don Reynolds, North Platte, Nebr., Nebraska association president. 






OFFICERS of the Washington Cattlemen’s Association re-elected at a recent 
meeting include (1. to r.): Edward Francisco, Pomeroy, president; Al Matsen, 
Bickleton, first vice-president; Jay Agnew, Centralia, and Robert Hensel, Water- 
ville, second vice-presidents. 


RE-ELECTED officers of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association include (1. to r.) 
George Russell, Vale, president (he’s sitting in a saddle rigged up at head- 
quarters); Kent Magruder, vice-president, and Ed Coles, secretary. 
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ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTIONS 


Members of the Washington Cattle- 
men’s Association re-elected Edward C. 
Francisco, Pomeroy, president; A. M. 
Matsen, Bickleton, first vice-president, 
and Robert Hensel, Waterville, and Jay 
Agnew, Centralia, second vice-presi- 
dents at their meeting in mid-May at 
Walla Walla. 


The association asked meat packers 
buying Washington cattle to make a 5- 
cent deduction per head on cattle for 
beef promotion. Two cents would go to 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and 3 cents to the Washington 
Beef Council. 


Resolutions also asked that the state 
game department and the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service use “extreme 
care” in distributing “1080” poison for 
rodent control; that hearings be held 
before game reserves are established 
and that landowners be indemnified for 
damages; that Congress increase funds 
for range improvement and reseeding 
on national forests (also called for in- 
creased funds for improvements on 
state owned lands); that a 10-man ad- 
visory board be set up to help in man- 
agement of grazing use of state lands, 
and that scattered parcels of state- 
owned lands be blocked out to allow 
for better administration of grazing use. 


Association action called for support 
of research in the “cause and cure of 
deformed calves,” a problem that has 
come up in 11 eastern Washington coun- 
ties. 

Also proposed was a nine-man “Wash- 
ington Livestock Industry Advisory 
Board” to consider problems of animal 
health, branding regulations, transpor- 
tation and theft. 

The group urged that theft of cattle 
be declared grand larceny with heavier 
fines and penalties. 

Speakers included American National 
President G. R. “Jack” Milburn, Grass- 
range, Mont., and Executive Secretary 
Radford Hall, Denver. 


* * * 


Gene Etchart, Glasgow, was elected 
president of the Montana Stockgrowers 
Association meeting at Great Falls in 
late May, succeeding Jack Brenner, 
Grant. Wayne Bratten, Winnett, was 
named first vice-president and Don 
McRae, Forsyth, second vice-president. 
Ralph Miracle, Helena, was re- 
appointed secretary. 

The stockmen urged continued sup- 
port of beef promotion and legislation 
to permit collection of funds at markets 
under federal jurisdiction. They fav- 
ored amendment of the Trade Agree- 
ment laws for greater protection of the 
domestic livestock industry. 

In other resolutions, they asked that 
ranchers and farmers have a voice in 
selection of routes of future highways, 
sought continuation of out-of-state 
hunting permits and broadening of 
game regulations, urging that foxes be 
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designated as predators instead of fur- 
bearers, and asked control of land 
acquisition by the state and fish and 
game department. 


They commended the Montana Rail- 
road Commission for its stand against 
freight rate increases, opposed proposed 
graduated land taxes based on acres 
owned, requested more equitable fed- 
eral tax treatment, and called for co- 
operation of stockmen and the sanitary 
board to complete the brucellosis ac- 
creditation program. 


Resolutions also called for removal of 
the state from the property tax field 
and replacement of some local property 
taxes through retail sales taxes, and 


tightening of a law on exemptions from | 


inspection of beef for persorfal use. 


Speakers included G. R. “Jack” Mil- 
burn, Grassrange, Mont., president of 


the American National, and Mrs. Robert | 
Burghart, Colorado Springs, Colo., | 
American National CowBelle president. | 


* * * 


Members of the Oregon Cattlemen’s | 


Association at their 45th annual con- 
vention in Ontario planned to organize 
a state beef council. The step was taken 
in spite of the fact that an advertising 
program was recently voted down by 
cattlemen. Funds for the proposed pro- 
gram will come from a voluntary 10- 
cent-per-head payment made at time of 
brand inspection. 


Larry Hilaire, head of the National | 


Restaurant Association told the cattle- 
men, “It’s time to put some money in 
the pot to maintain present favorable 
prices and demand for your product.” 
He said the “Beef for Father’s Day” 


program will be observed this year by | 


restaurants throughout the nation. 


Plans were worked out for setting 
up a state cattle feeders association as 
part of the cattlemen’s group. 


The stockmen re-elected George Rus- 
sell of Vale president; Kent McGruder, 


Clatskanie, first vice-president; Priday 
Holmes of Terrebonne; Joe Oliver of 
John Day; John Northam of Eugene, 
and Verne Colvin of Imnaha, second 
vice-presidents. 


G. R. Milburn, Grassrange, 
head of the American National, and 
Radford Hall of Denver, the associa- 
tion’s executive secretary, were among 
convention speakers. 


The Oregon cattlemen urged that the 


“present beef grading standards be 
maintained;” called for tightening of 
game laws; urged that a special prose- 
cutor be appointed in livestock theft 
cases; opposed introduced humane 
slaughter bills as impractical; called 
for additional market news reports; 
favored continued jurisdiction of USDA 
over marketing of meat; asked the 
American National fact-finding com- 
mittee to study and report on the Pack- 
ers Consent Decree “and its alterna- 
tives;” opposed reduction in dressed 
meat freight rates westbound without 
similar cut in the live rates; asked that 
no BLM grazing use cut greater than 5 
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TRY THIS NEW DROUTH-RESISTANT PERENNIAL 


Sorghun:“dSrass 


“The most promising new forage 


crop to reach the U. S. since 
Alfalfa was introduced.” 


Ideal for grazing, hay, ensilage 
Up to 14%, Protein, hi Vitamin A 
High in sugar, livestock love it 
No bloat, no prussic acid 
Tremendous forage production 
Perennial—iasts several years 
Easy to plant, grows faster 

than Sudan 


Grows in any type soil, on 
irrigated or dry land 


A real money-maker for stockmen 


Now you can try this remarkable new perennial forage crop from the semi-arid 
livestock country of Australia. U. S. growers consider it the greatest boon to 
livestock production since alfalfa was introduced into this country. Grows well 
on irrigated or dry land, 6 to 14 feet high. Tremendous feed production on any 
kind of soil, from clay to blow sand. Stalks are solid, tender and sweet—fine in 
texture, high in feed value, very nutritious. Makes excellent grazing, cured hay 
or ensilage. All cattle, sheep, hogs and horses love it. 


8 te (2 tens of kay, 20 tous of ensilage per acre 


Grower reports from North Texas and New Mexico show numerous hay crops 
of 8 to 12 tons per acre (3 cuttings), with some running as high as 14 tons and 
more on irrigated New Mexico land. When chopped for ensilage, production 
runs up to 20 tons per acre, with one report as high as 28 tons on irrigated 
land (2 cuttings). Analysis shows 12.5 to 14.35%, protein with Vitamin A content 
up to 170,000 units per pound. Yearling cattle gained over 2 lbs. per head per 
day in grazing tests. No known cases of bloat or prussic acid poisoning after 
frost among thousands of head of cattle and sheep. 


Seed available now—try it on your ranck this year! 

This is the first year that commercial quantities of seed have been available at 
a reasonable price. (Seed was $4.00 per pound last year.) Now you can test it 
on your farm. Finest quality seed from best parent strain. 99.62°/, purity. High 


sugar content, high production variety. High altitude grown—4200 ft. above sea 
level. Order enough for a test right now. Plant from April to July in most areas. 


SPECIAL 5-Acre TEST OFFER (10 Ibs.) complete 
with Free information booklet, postpaid in U. S.............$12.95 
Write for special quanti 


prices in 25 lb. 
and 50 lb. bags. Free intormation booklet 
on request. Dealer inquiries invited. 


NEW MEXICO Sced FARMS, Inc. 


Largest U.S. Producers of Sorghum Almum Grass Seed 


P.O. Box 1001 Clovis, New Mexico 
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per cent be made in any year until a 
“trend of range conditions be deter- 
mined;” opposed the wilderness bill; 
asked revised rules to give “ranchers 
more consideration in permits to burn” 
on state land; asked for “a more defi- 
nite plan of range improvements on 
public lands;” and urged that the bru- 
cellosis program “be continued to its 
completion.” 


Members of the Sandhills Cattlemen’s 
Association, meeting in Valentine, 
Nebr., in late May were told by Dr. 
A. E. Darlow, Stillwater, Okla., vice- 
president, in charge of agricultural 
sciences, Oklahoma State University, 
that only 30 to 40 per cent of basic live- 
stock nutritional facts have been un- 
covered. Many may not be uncovered, 
but the next 25 years offer these rea- 
sonable possibilities: 


1. Establishment of complete maxi- 
mum and minimum nutritional require- 
ments of all essential nutrients for body 
functions. 


2. Discoveries of newer and cheaper 
sources of feed nutrients such as algae, 
dried sewage, new plants. 

3. Ways to produce hormones that 
will allow greater production of meat, 
eggs and milk more economically. 

4. How to improve the efficiency of 
the ruminant animals, and “many more 
possible developments which would 
open new worlds for the producer.” 


Discussing the cattlemen’s “Eat More 
Beef” campaign, Carl F. Kraenzel, pro- 
fessor of rural sociology at Montana 
State College, Bozeman, told the cattle- 
men that ‘‘campaign expenditures 
should be used in large part, if not 
wholly, to promote the welfare of 
ranchers and farmers of the Plains and 
not for the benefit largely of retailers, 
wholesalers and processors. The cam- 
paign at present would not appear to 


Students from eight agricultural col- 
leges study carcasses they had evalu- 
ated earlier on the hoof at an under- 
graduate clinic in the St. Joseph, Mo., 
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be pointed up sufficiently to the ranch- 
ers’ problems.” 

Cattlemen, he added, should “beware 
of what might happen to the cattle in- 
dustry when left at the mercy of the 
purveyors of packaged meat.” So-called 
“maid service” built into meat is an ex- 
pensive item which should be paid for 
by the consumer as a service, and not 
as a meat cost. 

“It is highly important that the urban 
consumer be informed of this fact,” he 
added, “and it is doubtful if the proc- 
essor and retailer will do this necessary 
educational job.” 


Effective police work in cattle thefts 
has come from cooperation of a Cali- 
fornia county cattlemen’s association 
committee and the sheriff's office. 

In 1955, after many cattle thefts, a 
committee of the Kern County branch 
of the California Cattlemen’s associa- 
tion went to the sheriff with its prob- 
lems. “At the time, things were so bad, 
that it has taken two years to build 
back confidence of our membership,” 
the committee reported. 

Now the committee reports “full sup- 
port” from the sheriff, “who assigned a 
full-time man to cattle detail,” and who 
enlisted cooperation from constables, 
the fish and game office, deputy sher- 
iffs from outside stations, fire depart- 
ments, and brand inspectors. 

The committee also called on the 
California highway patrol headquarters 
for a check on livestock vehicles at 
major through-points in the area and 
got its cooperation. 

A run-down of the work of the 
sheriff's cattle detail for 1957 includes 
562 “shakedowns and field contacts,” 
18 arrests for acts such as theft, loaded 
gun in car and brand violations, 104 
checkings of livestock auctions, periodic 
check of locker plants and a county- 
wide network of private citizens who 





stockyards. Second of three such clin- 
ics this spring, the affair was spon- 
sored by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 





write a license number down on su- 
spicious cars in range areas. 

Says the committee report: “We feel 
that a creditable job has been done by 
these law enforcement agencies and 
their work is beginning to show favor- 
able results. 

* . * 

Audience-wide discussion of subjects 
speakers brought up marked the meet- 
ing of the Northern New Mexico Live- 
stock Association in Raton May 24. It 
was not a large crowd, but subjects 
like beef promotion, imports and the 
work of the American National got a 
good going over. Roy W. Lilley, assist- 
ant secretary of the American National, 
was a speaker. Elected were Harry 
Hobson, Mosquero, president, and Tom 
Grady, Roy, secretary. A banquet and 
western dance with a modern touch 
wound up the meeting. 

7 . 7 

J. E. Browning, Willcox, Ariz., was 
elected president of the American Quar- 
ter Horse Association at its 19th annual 
convention in Tucson, Ariz., recently. 
First vice-president is Ken Fratis, Han- 
ford, Calif.; second vice-president, Ed 
Honnen, Denver; executive committee- 
men, Kelly Howie, Big Horn, Wyo., Roy 
Parks, Midland, Tex., and retiring presi- 
dent Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. M. 


* + = 


At the 26th annual meeting of the 
American Stockyards Association in 
Houston, A. Z. Baker of Cleveland, O., 
was re-elected president; Conlee Smith, 
Wichita, Kan., is treasurer, P. H. Coad of 
Cleveland secretary; Ashley Sellers, 
Washington, D. C., was reappointed gen- 
eral counsel of the organization. D. L. 
Chambers of Indianapolis was elected 
chairman of the board of directors; H. B. 
Coffee of Omaha and W. E. Williams of 
Portland vice-chairmen. 

- . * 


The 69th annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers at McCook, June 
12-14, will feature addresses by H. Roe 
Bartle, mayor of Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. 
John H. Furbay, New York, director of 
education for Trans-World Airlines, and 
G. R. Milburn of Grassrange Mont., 
president of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. 

~ ~ > 


Directors of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers Association will meet June 20 
at Springerville. President Bud Webb 
announces that, as always, the meeting 
is open to members. On the following 
day, the Northern Arizona Cattlemen 
will hold a business and membership 
meeting at Springerville. Head of this 
group is Harvey Randall. 


* * * 


Fred Adams and Willard Richards, 
both of Walden, Colo., were elected 
president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of the North Park Stockgrowers 
Association at the group’s annual meet- 
ing in Walden May 31. 

Highlight of the meeting was a panel 
discussion on ways of increasing mem- 
bership in the local, state and national 
cattlemen’s associations as a means of 
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increasing “numerical strength” in solv- 
ing cattlemen’s problems. 

The group voted to recirculate peti- 
tions leading toward brucellosis testing 
and certification. A motion to estab- 
lish a rodent control program in the 
Park was turned down, generally be- 
cause the heavy infestation of previous 
years appears to “have run its course.” 

John O’Dea, executive secretary of 
the Denver Livestock Exchange, was 
the banquet speaker. Participants in 
the meeting and in the CowBelle ses- 
sion included Bob Shafer, president of 
the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association; 
Jack Wadlow, CCA vice-president; Mrs. 
Wadlow, Colorado CowBelle president; 
Lyle Liggett, American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, and Senator Fay 
DeBerard of Kremmling. 


Finding Gains Through 
Record of Performance 


Limited testing has confirmed the 
practicability of judging a bull’s breed- 
ing potential by calfhood record of per- 
formance tests, according to USDA’s 
Agricultural Research. 

First starting on a state-wide plan 
was Virginia, where breeders formed 
the Virginia Beef Cattle Improvement 
Association to evaluate ability of ani- 
mals to grow rapidly, mature early, use 
feed efficiently and develop desired 
type of carcass. It is done by measuring 
gain before and after weaning, feed re- 
quirements per pound of gain, and 
grade. 

When a breeder joins the association 
¢he must have 25 or more purebred or 
grade cows) he gets a code number for 
his herd and an IBM card for each 
cow. When the cow calves, the breeder 
gives the calf a number, records the 
number, the sex, birth date and weight 
and the identification number of its sire 
and dam. He mails a card on each calf 
to the state supervisor. Just before 
weaning a team visits the place to 
weigh and grade his cattle. 

Breeders get from the state office the 
performance record of each calf, show- 
ing age, weight, type score, average 
daily gain, and index value. Calves by 
one sire are grouped and their aver- 
age performance shown. At the end of 
the year each breeder gets a perform- 
ance record of the progeny of all or- 
ganization sires. 

He can thus compare gains and type 
scores of calves sired by different bulls, 
compare the performance of cows in 
his herd, and can see how his herd 
compared with others. 


The information enables a breeder to | 


decide which bull is doing the best job 
of improvement, which cows are pro- 
ducing the best calves, and provides a 
guide for culling the herd. 

There are about 150 herds in the Vir- 
ginia Beef Cattle Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 
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STOP PINK EYE WITH 





OCUROL-VET 


The Most imitated 
Pinkeye Medicine 
In The World 


THE PROVEN ONE-SQUIRT METHOD 


Supplied in 60 cc. amber botties with handy spray attach- 


ment. 


Insist on genuine OCUROL-VET, and know you have 


the best your veterinarian, druggist or dealer can supply you. 


Tae Hew Members of the OCUROL-VET Family! 


Supplied in handy pocket size 4-oz. bottles with drip free 
wool daubers for ease of application. Formulated by vete- 
rinarians who are constantly working to make something 


better for the livestock industry. 


The New Approach 


FURATON 


WOUND DRESSING 
THE NEW FURAN 
Chemical Wound Dressing 


Formulated to promote rapid 
healing and lessen scar tis- 
sue in all types of wounds 
and to prevent infection. 














Introducing New 


FURACHIT 


FOOT ROT SOLUTION 
To assist you in the chal- 
lenge with Foot rot, we are 
pleased to introduce Fura- 
chite, a highly potent, deep 
penetrating bactericide, fun- 
gicide and sporicide. 











Ask Your Good Cattleman Neighbor About Ocurol-Vet Products 
“WE HAVE CONFIDENCE IN HIS JUDGMENT” 


Manufactured By 


THE OCUROL-VET CO., Sabinal, Texas, U.S.A. 


’' The new National Animal Disease 
Laboratory to be built near Ames, Ia., 
may be started by midsummer. More 
than $16 million for the establishment 
of this laboratory was appropriated in 
July, 1956. Research to be undertaken 
includes studies of the cause, mode of 
transmission, methods of diagnosis, and 
prevention, treatment and control of in- 
fectious diseases of livestock. 


County Commissioner Byron Neal of 
Milam County, Texas, sees to it that 
topsoil and subsoil are separated when 
digging post holes. He puts the sub- 
soil back in the bottom of the hole 
when filling around the post and the 
topsoil on the surface to avoid bacter- 
ia-laden organic matter in the topsoil 
from coming in contact with the lower 
part of the post. 
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Commandments 


BREAK MATCHES | 
_CRUSH SMOKES 


Ba OUT! 


fennel Ba pacver FOREST FIRES 








BE SURE ALL | 
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Through a Ranch House 


By Dorothy McDonald 


With “Beef for Father’s Day” busi- 
ness taking up most every spare minute 
of ’most every CowBelle at the mo- 
ment, letters to the Ranch House have 
been few and far between this month. 
So I am grateful to Margaret McCarty 
of Missouri and to Mrs. Caldwell, Lou- 
isiana CowBelle president, for the in- 
formation and pictures they took time 
to send along to me. Estelle Caldwell 
sent a brief and too-modestly-worded 
biography and also enclosed pictures 
and stories about several of her state 
and local officers that we plan to use 
from time to time this year. 

As you will see elsewhere on these 
pages, Margaret McCarty sent us a fine 
picture of Missouri’s “Mother of the 
Year”—I was sorry that it arrived just 
a few days too late to appear in the May 
issue. Perhaps because we CowBelles 
are so busy honoring Dad (perfectly 
right, for it’s much more fun to do 
things for Himself than for ourselves 
any day, isn’t it?), I think this is the 
first time here at Chimes that we’ve 
even had a picture of a state “Mother 
of the Year.” Thanks, Margaret! 

And that reminds me: how 
pictures of your state’s entry in the 
“Father of the Year’ contest? We'd 
like to run these with brief biographies 
now and then throughout the year. 

* ~ * 

A less happy note in Miss McCarty’s 
letter was the information that Mrs. 
Anna Gallison passed away on Apr. 18. 
We published a picture of Mrs. Galli- 
son some time ago and asked if any 
other state group had a member who 
could challenge her claim to being “the 
oldest active CowBelle.” She was 96 
last December. 

I’m so glad now I published the 
picture when I did. I had been holding 
it, hoping that some other states would 
send in pictures of their “oldest mem- 
bers.” I might have held it until it 
was too late for it to bring her the 
small pleasure this bit of recognition 
gave her! It is so easy to let these 
things slide, and to regret them later. 


Which points up one of my pet be- 


about 


our fellows would be if we could re- 
member to speak the heart-warming 
words and hold off on the cruel ones. 


= * * 


Summertime is picture time, so please 
remember the CowBelle photo contest 
next January—it’s not so far away. 
Try to get some good clear black and 
white pictures of cattle scenes, life 
around your ranch house, barns, fields 
and corrals, and pictures of CowBelle 
meetings, barbecues, parades and fair 
booths. The professional photographers 
who judged our first contest in Okla- 
homa City last year were very flatter- 
ing about the quality of many of the 
pictures—and, as you've’ probably 
noticed, the Producer has used some 
of the prize-winners for cover pictures 
lately. Take lots of pictures now so 
that next fall you can choose the very 
top-grade ones to go to Omaha to repre- 
sent this facet of CowBelle hobby ac- 
tivities. 

* x ~ 
Day—the most 
our “Beef for 


Father’s 
one for 


successful 
Father’s Day” 





r 





program, I believe—will be a thing of 
the past when next I glance out to meet 
you all beyond the Ranch House Win- 
dow. I hope to have many brief 
reports of how your group handled this 
fine beef promotion gimmick. 


And I do hope that all states that 
have not as yet done so will get their 
1958 Year Book information into my 
hands this week or next! Please don’t 
make us leave a blank space under your 
name. Remember, our deadline is July 
1. It’s a lot of work for your National 
president and secretary-treasurer, and 
quite a lot of typing and arranging for 
Yours Truly, but we think it’s all 
worth-while if you find the book use- 
ful and time-saving. But we can’t 
make it up unless YOU tell us what to 
put in it! Please air mail it today, if 
you haven't already. 

And did you notice we asked one 
more question this year—how many 
local groups in your state? We thought 
that might be interesting. 


(Continued on Page 22) 


LAVEEN (ARIZONA) COWBELLES’ list of activities for Beef for Father’s 


Day included presentation of a quarter of beef for the first new father, a beef 
roast for Homer Smith, Jr., a local 4-H club volunteer worker, stickers for butcher 
shops, mats showing how to prepare Father’s Day dinner for newspapers, beef 
recipes, and Father’s Day stickers for cars. The CowBelles have enlisted Safeway 
and Bayless stores for special advertising, newspapers for features and radio sta- 


liefs—a belief that goes back to the 
teachings of a dear little old Irish 
neighbor we had when I was young. 
“Never” she used to day, “swallow the 
heart-warming words for by morning it 
may be too late to say them. But hold 
back using the sharp edge of your 
tongue, for it may be Death’ll come for 
the spalpeen in the night and you won’t 
need to bother.” 

How very nice our relationships with 


tions for spot announcements. 
South Phoenix Food Locker Co. 


Promotion committee included (1. to r.) Mrs. D. E. Overfield, Laveen Cow- 
Belle treasurer; Mrs. Mark Accomazzo, chairman of the Father’s Day promotion; 


Mrs. Bill Paty, president, and (standing) Mrs. Homer C. Smith, assistant promo- 
tion chairman. 


Beef donors are local Phoenix packers and the 
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COW BELLES’ 1958 
FATHER OF YEAR 


A 40-year-old Oklahoma community 
leader who always “makes time” for 
his four children was named “Father of 
the Year” by the American National 
CowBelles. 


John A. Ruth of Kingfisher was 
chosen from among thousands of nomi- 
nations accepted only from youth 
groups. The program was designed to 
focus greater attention among young 
people upon the “problems and joys” 
of family living. 

Mrs. Robert A. Burghart of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., national CowBelle presi- 
dent, said that Mr. Ruth “exemplifies 
the finest in our traditions of family 
participation and responsibility in the 
civic, church and social life of the com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Ruth’s nomination was submitted 
by the Kingfisher assembly of the Order 
of Rainbow for Girls. He was chosen 
Oklahoma Father of the Year by the 
Oklahoma CowBelles in May. Judges 
for the national competition were Alex 
Dreier, NBC radio commentator; Mrs. 
Stephen J. Nicholas, administrative 
executive of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Dr. Perry Gresham, 
president of Bethany College, Bethany, 
We Vai 

Gifts, including a live steer and a 10- 
day resort and ranch vacation, will be 
showered upon Mr. and Mrs. Ruth on 
June 12 when they are flown to Denver 
and Colorado Springs for special cere- 
monies. 


THE COWBELLES’ 1958 FATHER OF THE YEAR, John 
A. Ruth, and his wife and children make a picture of the 
All-American Family when they line up for the camera on 


June, 1958 


Participating in recognition of the 
father and his wife are many beef in- 
dustry groups and individuals includ- 
ing the American Meat Institute; the 
Broadmoor Hotel at Colorado Springs; 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation; American National Livestock 
Auction Association; National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains; National Live 
Stock and Meat Board; Patterson’s Lost 
Valley Ranch, Deckers, Colo.; South 
Dakota Hereford Association, and the 
Tanners’ Council of America. 


An attorney, Mr. Ruth is “involved” 
as leader or active participant in almost 
every civic and church function of 
Kingfisher. He is a native of King- 
fisher County who returned from Army 
service in World War II to Kingfisher, 
population 3,350, “because small-town 
living has obligations of citizenship and 
rewards of living I wanted my family 
to enjoy.” 

Vivacious Mrs. Ruth is also active in 
church and community projects, but she 
terms her role in the family as “chief 
taxi-driver and laundress.” Quick to 
insist that she is a “full partner” are 
John Ruth and their friends. 

The two boys, John Junior, 14, and 
Alan, 12, have lists of activities in 
school, sports and clubs which would 
astound city youngsters. Both are good 
students and share in family hobbies 
and in doing household chores. 

Deborah is fully recovered from an 
early attack of polio and now is a 
normal, Brownie-Scout-type eight-year- 
old. Like her brothers, she was taught 
piano by Mr. Ruth. She shows unusual 
talent for her age. Margaret, at 21 


the porch of their Kingfisher, Okla., home. From left to 
right, they are Deborah, Alan, Mrs. Ruth, Margaret, Father 
Ruth and John Jr. 


“ 


months, has few household chores ex- 
cept to keep everyone happy. 


John and Murrow Ruth employ the 
minimum of rules in raising their chil- 
dren. One inflexible rule, however, is 
that the parents must be kept informed 
of where the children are going. Chore 
assignments, allowance schedules and 
other “house rules” are agreed upon in 
family conference and set down in writ- 
ing. 

The Ruths believe in sharing experi- 
ences with the children, but they don’t 
feel that parents need to be “pals” at 
the expense of spanking or discipline 
when needed.—Lyle Liggett. 


Sieaks & Banquets 


A “feast” is the only description that 
can be given to the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board’s June Father’s Day 
feature, “Steak is Great.” 

Twin planked sirloin steaks sur- 
rounded by delicately browned mashed 
potatoes and tomato slices are the menu 
masterpiece in the story, “Steak is 
Great,” prepared by the Meat Board 
for use by magazines and larger news- 
papers. Accompanying the written ma- 
terial is a full-color photograph guaran- 
teed to bring drools from the engravers 
and printers. 


= * « 


“Banquets with Canned Meats,” is 
the title of an article in the May Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens magazine. A 
two-page picture assortment of canned 
meat serving suggestions features 
luncheon meat, sliced beef and gravy, 
corned beef and deviled ham. 
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At Home on the Range 


(Continued from Page 20) 


It’s summer vacation time again, and 
with children and/or grandchildren in 
and out of the house it seems the cooky 
jar and cake box are perpetually empty. 
I guess the years have made me lazy, 
for more and more I fall back on cake 
mixes for the “every-day cake” that’s 
always available for the youngsters 
or a neighbor who drops in to have a 
cup of coffee and a chat. 

Actually, many of the cake mixes 
are very good, and a little “personal 
touch” or two can make them just 

- about as nice as homemade. Take, for 
a instance, the lemon custard angel food 
. —- one company puts out... .I add 1 


: ' : : tsp. of finely grated lemon rind, 1 tsp. 

CARTER COUNTY COWBELLES at a March meeting at Ridgway, Mont. Left = o¢ jemon juice and \% tsp. of lemon ex- 
to right: Mrs. Glen Hall, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. J. Oliver Teigen, president, tract and come up with a slightly more 
and Mrs. Ernest Funk, vice-president. flavorful cake that is “just right” for 


my folks. And there’s an orange cake 
mix; we like it quite well with a lemon 
butter frosting—but try it some time 
with a rich dark chocolate frosting 
very lightly flavored with almond! It 
really is a tasty and unusual combina- 
tion of flavors. 

I find myself growing lazy about the 
frostings, too — even to the extent 
(sometimes, but not often) of using the 
packaged kind. On the whole, however, 
I consider them a little too expensive 
in proportion to their work-saving val- 
ue and so as often as not I fall back on 
two old family favorites—Baked-In and 
Broiled Frostings. Since we’re not too 
fond of overly-sweet things, we really 
prefer these simple toppings. 

They’re both old-timers and you may 
have them already in your recipe files 

KANSAS COWBELLE OFFICERS for 1958-59 include (1. to r.), Mrs. Edwin —though maybe you've forgotten that 
Brown, Fall River, president; Mrs. Ray Frisbie, McDonald, vice-president, and YU 40. And I find that many younger 
Mrs. Fred Freeman, Longton, secretary-treasurer housewives Rave Hever heard ef them 
— ’ . . : at all. So here they are—I hope you'll 
like them. 








BAKED-IN FROSTING 

2 egg whites % cup brown sugar 
4s cup broken nut meats V3 tsp. salt 

Beat egg whites until they hold a 
point when beater is drawn out. Add 
brown sugar and salt, beating them in. 
Spread on top of cake batter before it 
is cooked and sprinkle on the nuts. 
Bake as usual. This makes enough for 
an 8-inch square cake; double it for a 
large one. Different as this icing sounds, 
once you've tried it you’ll wonder why 
you haven’t used it all along. We like 
this especially on a plain white or a 
spice cake. 


BROILED FROSTING 


3 tbsp. melted butter or margarine 
5 tbsp. brown sugar 
2 tbsp. cream or top milk 
% cup shredded cocoanut 
Mix all ingredients together and 


4 ‘ spread on top of cake while it is still 
NEWLY ELECTED officers of the Washington State CowBelles (front row, warm. Place very low under the 


1. to r.): Mrs. Delbert Howard, Pomeroy, treasurer; Mrs. Florence Harting, broiler with flame turned down to 300 
Pomeroy, president, and Mrs. Kenneth Krouse, Dayton, secretary. Back row: degrees. Broil until icing bubbles all 
Mrs. Jay Agnew, Centralia, first vice-president; Mrs. Vanira Gimlin, Waterville, over and becomes brown, but watch 
third vice-president; Mrs. Jack Tippett, Asotin, second vice-president, and Mrs. it, as it burns easily. This amount is 
Virginia Paul, Ellensburg, parliamentarian. for an 8-inch cake. It takes double the 
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amount for a big “family-sized” sheet 
cake. This is at its best atop a simple 
gold cake. 

And so... good eating... 
evening to you all.—D.M. 


Meet Your Neighbors 


We are happy to 
introduce you to 
two Louisiana la- 
dies this month — 
the president and 
secretary - treasurer 
of that state. 

Mrs. W. L. (Es- 
telle) Caldwell, the 
president, is known 
to many of us; 
many will remem- 
ber the _ gracious 
charm of this lady 
of the Deep South 
from the New Orleans and other Na- 
tional conventions. She has served the 
CowBelles in several capacities, having 
been, among other things, the first pres- 
ident of the Calcasieu CowBelles and 
the Louisiana chairman of “Beef for 
Father’s Day” last year. 

Estelle is a native of Louisiana, a 
graduate of Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute of Lafayette and a_ school 
teacher by profession. She is active in 
P.T.A. work, a Sunday School teacher 
in her Baptist Church and greatly in- 
terested in art, which she has studied 
with a private instructor. 

She and her husband own and oper- 
ate Four Pines Ranch and Rice Farm 
at Gillis, about 12 miles north of Lake 
Charles. Estelle says she “helps keep 
house and cook, but sometimes the 
beans burn when a new painting gets 
under way.” 

The Louisiana CowBelles, an active 
group in all beef promotion programs, 
are justly proud of their 1958 president 
and plan big things this year under 
her gentle leadership. 

7 * * 

Mrs. Frank Tu- 
ten, secretary-trea- 
surer of the Louisi- 
ana CowBelles, has 
had a colorful back- 
ground ... A native 
of Texas. ... Her 
father was in the 
construction busi- 
ness and they trav- 
eled around while 
she was growing 
up — “Oklahoma, 
Ohio, North Caroli- 
na and the West In- 
dies,” she says, “though about every 
two years we moved back to Texas for 
a year or so.” 

She went to school in Aruba for four 
years. “It was nice living there,” she 
says, “the weather was warm enough to 
swim all year. The island is 18 miles 
long and three wide, a coral atoll with 
no grass and very few trees. I’d love to 
go back some day, for we still have 
friends living there.” 

Her parents, Mr. 


and good 





Mrs. Caldwell 


3 & 
‘tsb 
4” 


Mrs. Tuten 


and Mrs. Frank 


June, 1958 


Salter, now live in Sulphur, La., and 
her brother, Frank Jr., is assistant dis- 
trict attorney in Lake Charles. 

After graduation, Mrs. Tuten worked 
for Civil Service in North Carolina and 
later in the accounting department of 
Cities Service Corporation in Lake 
Charles. 


“I quit work when I married two 
years ago,” she says, “and now keep 
house and cook. I don’t know if you 
would call cooking my hobby, but it is 
one of my main interests—I love it.” 

The Tutens are both active in the 
cattle business. They have two farms, 
one in Iowa, La., and the other at 
Sweetlake, and they raise Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle. They are members of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


These younger married women com- 
ing into the CowBelles are the “new 
blood” that will keep our organization 
vital and alive. The Louisiana Cow- 


Belles are fortunate to have Mrs. Tuten 
for their secretary-treasurer this year! 
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A Message F iii 
Your CowBelle President 


Ida Mae Atchison and I left Colorado 
Springs on May 9 on a convention 
swing to the Northwest. We enjoyed 


NATIONAL COWBELLE OFFICERS, Mrs. Al Atchison, secretary 
and Mrs. Robert Burghart, president (center), both of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
tell Mrs. John Woodard, Loomis, Wash., chairman of the Washington State Cow- 


Belles Beef for Father’s Day committee, about the distribution of Father’s Day 
stickers. 


the trip, for neither of us had been in 
this part of the country before. We 
arrived in Ontario, Ore., Sunday after- 
noon and were given a real western 
welcome. We were driven around town 
in an old stagecoach and decided the 
old-fashioned skirts were designed for 
a purpose and that the sheaths and 
sack dresses were a bit awkward for 
getting in and out of such a vehicle. 

The convention started with a pan- 
cake breakfast sponsored by the Pills- 
bury people. A good soaking rain pre- 
vented it from being held in the park, 
but as all good westerners do, they 
took it in their stride and moved to the 


fair grounds where we could be under 
cover. 


Following the breakfast everyone 
went to the general session of the 
convention. Mrs. Dave Campbell gave 
the CowBelle report; as usual we were 
proud of the things these Oregon 
‘Belles had accomplished, on both the 
state and National level. 


The Oregon CowBelles had as their 
guest at the meeting the Oregon Father 
of the Year and his wife. The Reverend 
Paul Moore of Athena, Ore., and his 
wife are parents of seven sons. The 
Moores were most happy about this 
honor and entered wholeheartedly into 
the activities of the convention. While 
Mr. Moore is primarily a minister, hav- 
ing served the Christian Church of 
Athena for 21 years, he is also a far- 
mer and has his own outfit to cut peas 
by contract. 


At the ladies’ luncheon Miss Dorothy 
Sherrill of Oregon State College talked 
on new trends in food—a most enlight- 
ening and informative discourse. The 
CowBelles were treated to a fashion 
show and tea and a card party one 
afternoon. 


The banquet was a huge success with 
500 in attendance, and a wonderful 
dance followed. 

A buckeroo breakfast on Wednesday 





(left), 
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in City Park was complete with steak, 
eggs, hot biscuits and all the trim 
mings. 

It is good to visit these state con- 
ventions for they bring a better under 
standing of each state’s problems. We 
are proud of the Oregon ‘Belles for 
their good gain in both state and Na 
tional membership, and again we say 
thanks to the Oregon Cattlemen and 
CowBelles for a wonderful time. 

The Washington state meeting in 
Walla Walla has just opened as I write 
this. It promises to be a good one 
Today Ida Mae and I attended the state 
officers’ and county presidents’ lun- 
cheon. We were also invited to sit 
in on the Washington Cattlemen’s beef 
promotion meeting. 

We have thoroughly enjoyed this 
beautiful part of the country. It has 
been good to see old friends and make 
new ones. Wherever we go cattlemen 
and CowBelles are always gracious 
and hospitable. We are proud to be 
one of them. 

From here we go to Montana; Ida 
Mae will fly home in order to get the 
notices in the mail for dues by June 
1. Your president will make the Mon 
tana convention. I’m looking forward 
to that one, too. 

Yodie Burghart, 
President 


* 7 > 


STATE CONVENTIONS: May and 
June bring state meetings to so many 
groups; may we hope that if youi 


meeting is just past we'll have a re 
port of it to share? And, remember, 
we'd be happy to have pictures and 
brief biographies on your new president 
and secretary-treasurer. If you’re proud 
of your new leaders, why not tell us 
about them? 
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Beef Promotion 


Louisiana CowBelles report that the 
Jefferson Davis CowBelles under the 
capable leadership of Mrs. A. R. Mc- 
Burney sponsored a_ successful beef 
cooking contest for students in the 
eight high schools in the parish. Mrs. 
Watkins Greene, chairman of the Ver- 
million Parish beef promotion com- 
mittee, reports that 4-H, FFA, FHA 
and Boy Scout groups in 10 schools in 
her parish participated in the “Father 
oft the Year” contest, and one school 
in neighboring Lafayette Parish joined 
them. 

= 7 > 

Nebraska CowBelles’ President Mrs. 
Bernard Briggs and Mrs. Wm. Schaf- 
fert, beef promotion chairman, pre- 
sented Nebraska-fed steaks to Gover- 
nor Anderson at the time he signed 
the proclamation declaring beef the 
food for Father’s Day. Mrs. John Fur- 
man, first vice-president, presented a 
television show featuring Nebraska 
CowBelles’ beef promotion activities 
while in Omaha to meet with the plan- 
ning committee for the National con- 
vention in Omaha next January. While 
in Lincoln to distribute Father’s Day 
promotional material, four of the 
‘Belles — Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. Furman, 
Mrs. Schaffert and Mrs. Robert Kock— 
presented a half-hour television home 
show, preparing several beef dishes. 
Mrs. Furman also attended the meet- 
ing of the Nebraska Beef Council, at 
which time the CowBelles were given 
the privilege of having a member on 
this council to help correlate beef pro- 
motion efforts in their state. 


* * x 


Colorado CowBelles will present 
leather goods prizes to the winners of 


LOUISIANA 
GOVERNOR 
SIGNS 
FATHER’S 
DAY 
PAPERS 


SIGNATURE of 
Louisiana’s Gov- 
ernor Earl K. 
Long is affixed to 
a proclamation 
declaring beef as 
the tradition- 
al dish for Fa- 
ther’s Day in the 
presence of Mrs. 
N. H. Dekle, Pla- 
quemine, La., Na- 
tional CowBelle 
vice - president 
(left) and Mrs. 
Gabriel Abshire, 
Abbeville, La., 
state Father’s 
Day chairman. 


Vernice Chica. Rox 897. 


eyrecr ser. 


their state-wide “Romance of Brands” 
contest during their state convention 
June 12-14. The three winning young- 
sters attained their top awards over 
competitors from almost every county 
in the state. They were: Donna Ardt 
of Berthoud, first; Calvin Samuel An- 
drew of Steamboat Springs, second; 
Neva Murphy of Englewood, third. 


Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


Kansas CowBelles enjoyed their an- 
nual get-together in Manhattan on 
Feeder’s Day, May 2, with a dinner 
that evening and an interesting pro- 
gram which included a coffee hour on 
Saturday, the 3rd. Miss Marilyn Mc- 
Nelis, recipient of the annual scholar- 
ship given by the Kansas ‘Belles, was 
on the program that morning to ex- 
plain very interestingly her project in 
nutrition. 


> * . 


Missouri Cow- 
Belles joined with 
other civic groups 
to honor Mrs. James 
T. Blair, mother of 
Missouri’s Governor 
Blair, on her 76th 
birthday, when she 
received the state’s 
nomination as 
‘‘Mother of the 
Year.” 





Weld County (Colo.) CowBelles met 
in Greeley recently, with 60 members 
in attendance. Winners (three in each 
category) of the “Entertaining with 
Beef” contest were introduced and pre- 
sented with their prizes. “Indoor 
Cookery” and “Outdoor Cookery.” The 
group selected Stow L. Witwer, Gree- 


ley, as the county’s “Father of the 
Year.” 
= - > 
The Caleasieu (La.) CowBelles en- 


tered a float in the recent Lake Charles 
Rodeo and Fat Stock Show and won 
first prize of $25. 


* * - 


Southwestern (Colo.) CowBelles met 
on May 6. Plans were made for the 
erection of “Eat Beef” signs recently 
received. The recent “CowBelle Cook- 
off’ was reported a great success. Plans 
were made for the annual barbecue 
on June 28 and for a potluck meeting 
at the Bradfield home on the Dolores 
River on June 3. 


* * * 


New officers of the Washington Cow- 
Belles Association include: Mrs. Flor- 
ence Harting, Pomeroy, president; Mrs. 
Jay Agnew, Centralia, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Jack Tippett, Asotin, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Vanira Gimlin, 
Waterville, third vice-president, and 
Mrs. Phillip Paul, Ellensburg, parlia- 
mentarian. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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$170,000 PAID IN ARKANSAS 
FOR 39 SANTA GERTRUDIS 


Cattlemen from eight states paid 
$170,400 for 39 Santa Gertrudis breeding 
cattle at Winthrop Rockefeller’s farm 
near Morrilton, Ark., last month. The 


average per animal was $4,370, with 20 | 
bulls bringing $97,300 and 19 females | 


$73,100. The highest selling bull went 
to R. D. Keene, Orlando, Fla., for $11,000, 
and the highest selling female to the 
same buyer, same price—a record price 
for Santa Gertrudis females. 


CHAROLAIS TO SELL 
AT SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


The Texas Charolais & Charolais- | [ 


Cross Sales Corp. of San Antonio, Tex., 
is sponsoring a consignment and a dis- 
persal sale on June 21 at Green Valley 





Cattle Co. in San Marcos. The sale will | 
include 19 bulls, 21 females and three | 


cows with calves at side, 
blood percentage from half-blood to 
purebred. All bull consignments will 
carry *%4 and better Charolais blood, in- 
cluding purebred. 


RED ANGUS GROUP ELECTS, 
PLANS FIELD DAY IN WYOMING 


The fifth annual meeting of the Red 


Angus Association of America brought | 
states to | 


representatives from eight 
Jacksonville, Tex., late in April. Offi- 
cers re-elected are George C. Chiga, 
Guthrie, Okla., president; R. R. Buck- 
ner, Jacksonville, Tex., first vice-presi- 
dent; Joe P. Givhan, Mobile, Ala., sec- 
retary-treasurer, Joe E. Brown of Kyle, 
Tex., second vice-president. Mrs. Waldo 


Forbes announced that the second Red | 


Angus Field Day is to be held at Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., on the Becton Stock Farm 
in August. 


NATIONAL WESTERN CONTINUES 
CLASSIFYING STEERS BY AGE 


Steers in the junior show of the “Rush 
to the Rockies” National Western Stock 
Show in Denver, Jan. 16-24, 1959, will be 
classified by age again, according to de- 
cision by the junior show committee. 
Members of the group ruled that age 
classification provides more dependable 
credit on the performance of calves in 
gainability, weight for age and feeding 
quality of cattle. An official veterinarian 
will mouth the steers but will determine 
only whether or not the steers are over- 
age in their entry. 


OREGON BUYER GETS 54 CARS 
OF CATTLE FROM WYOMING 


One of the largest livestock shipments 
in recent years was made in March 
when a 54-car Union Pacific trainload 
of cattle from Rock River, Wyo., went 
to central Oregon. The 1,331 Hereford 
breeding cows—all young animals due 
to calve in April and May—went to 
Hudspeth Land and Livestock Co., 
Prineville, Ore., from J. W. Ringsby, 
Denver. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


able 


Herbert Chandler 


WE HAVE 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 
Annual Production Sale Oct. 4, 1958 


N BAR RANCH Grassrange, Mont. 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 







Baker, Oregon 


only Feb. and Mar. yearling bulls for sale. We do have a full 
crop of 2-year-old heifers we are mating to our large-type bulls, 


for later delivery. Visit us. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


PUREBRED BULLS OF VARIOUS AGES AVAILABLE 


© CANC 


ER EYE ——NO PINK EYE ——— 


GET HEAVIER WEANERS—CROSS WITH YOUR COWS—THRIFTIER—HARDIER 


CHEROKEE RANCH 





ANGUS AWARD TO GO 
TO OUTSTANDING HERDSMAN 

An award emphasizing the future for 
herdsmen is to be presented at the 
annual Angus herdsman’s banquet dur- 
ing the International Livestock Expo- 
sition in Chicago. The trophy will go 
annually to a herdsman selected for 
contributing the most to exhibiting and 
breeding purebred Angus cattle. It is 
to be named for the late John B. Brown 
of Rose Hill, Ia., one-time American 
Angus Association president, who 
started as a herdsman and achieved na- 
tional recognition as a breeder and im- 
prover of Angus cattle. 

« . * 

The American Angus Association has 
announced appointment of five official 
classifiers of the Angus herd classifica- 
tion program; Lyle Springer is classifi- 
cation supervisor. The group will put 
into practice the voluntary system in- 
augurated on a national basis by the 
organization. 


25 Miles South of 
Denver on Hy. 85 


SEDALIA, COLO. 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSN. — 
HAS 30.348 MEMBERS 


Total membership of the American 
Hereford Association rose to an all- 
time high of 30,348 in April when 179 
Hereford breeders over the nation join- 
ed during that month. . . For the fiscal 
period there was an increase of 12,270 
transfers this year over last. Average 
price of purebred Herefords has gone 
from $340 to $479 at auction sales held 
since the first of the year. Hereford 
bulls are bringing $182 a head more at 
auctions so far this year than last. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS GROUP 
SETS REGIONAL FIELD DAY 


A regional Santa Gertrudis beef cat- 
tle field day is scheduled at Day’s Bend, 
Ala., July 4. It is sponsored by the 
Santa Gertrudis Breeders International, 
headquarters at Kingsville, Tex. John 
Armstrong of Selma, Ala., is president 
of the group. 
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BEEF BREED GROUPS 
“mu Le sRO 7 


Below we list the names and ad- 
dresses of the beef cattle and dual- 
purpose cattle breed associations: 


BEEF CATTLE 


American Angus Assn., Frank Rich- 
ards, sec., 3201 Frederick Blvd., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

American Brahman Breeders Assn., 
Harry P. Gayden, exec. sec., 4815 Gulf 
Freeway, Houston 23, Tex. 

American Brangus Breeders Assn., 
Jesse L. Dowdy, exec. sec., 646 Live- 
stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 2, 
Mo. 

American Charbray Breeders Assn., 
Mrs. Quinta Arrigo, sec., 455 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. 

American -International Charolais 
Assn., Raymond Pearson, sec. 437 Texas 
National Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. 

American Devon Cattle Club, Ken- 
neth Hinshaw, sec., Agawam, Mass. 

American Galloway Breeders Assn.. 
Chas. C. Wells, sec., South Fork, Mo. 

American Belted Galloway Cattle 
Breeders Assn., Chas. C. Wells, sec., 
South Fork, Mo. 

American Hereford Assn., Paul Swaf- 
far, sec., Hereford Drive, Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

American Polled Hereford Assn., D. 
W. Chittencen, sec., 1110 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Red Angus Association of America, 


Don't buy 
Herefords 
in the dark! 
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Vernice Chiga, Box 827, 
Guthrie, Okla. 

Santa Gertrudis Breeders Interna- 
tional, R. P. Marshall, sec., P. O. Box 
1373, Kingsville, Tex. 

American Scotch Highland Breeders 
Assn., Mrs. Lyndall Berry, sec., Belvi- 
dere, S. D. 

American Shorthorn Breeders Assn., 
Kenneth R. Fulk, sec., 7 Dexter Park 
Ave., Chicago 9, Tl. 

Pan American Zebu Assn., Roy G. 
Martin, sec., 818 Gunter Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 


American Dexter Cattle Assn. Mrs. 
Daisy Moore, sec., 707 W. Water St., 
Decorah, Ia. 

American Milking Shorthorn Society, 
W. E. Dixon, sec., 313 S. Glenstone Ave., 
Springfield 4, Mo. 

Red Poli Cattle Club of America, 
Wendell H. Severin, sec., 3275 Holdrege 
St., Lincoln 3, Nebr. 


exec. sec., 





Jo Twe 
Evsror 
(Cont. fr. 

P. 2) 


NO SNOW—No snow all winter, so 
not much moisture so far. Cattle prices 
fair if they stay that way. Contracting 
calves 27 to 30 per cent, no shrink or 
cutbacks. . .. (1) I oppose admission 
of Red China to U.N. (2) Soil bank 
should “go out the window.” No need 
of plowing up poor grassland, then 
squawking all the time and blaming 
Secretary Benson. (3) Keeping peace 
is very important at all times. Thanks 
to our President Eisenhower. (4) I am 
in favor of cutting down foreign spend- 
ing and reducing our taxes. Keep on 
sending this fine magazine.—Mrs. E. E. 
McKean, Moorcroft, Wyo. 


BEEF YIELD—In your May 1957 is- 
sue you wrote about a beef yield from a 
load of Hereford steers as 68.04 per 
cent. In 1951 we sold two Polled Short- 
norns—a 15-month old steer and a 20- 
month old twin heifer, sired by Hill- 
crest Sensation, a bull we used for 10 
years and whose calves made some out- 
standing records. The two animals made 
the outstanding yield of 68.6, cold basis. 
—Bert A. Hanson, Vernon Center, Minn. 


NEEDS RAIN — Very little moisture 
here since Feb. 26 and grass really 
needs rain. Predictions are for a dry 
June and July. Keep up the good work. 


| —George and Sidney Benn, Charlson, 
| N. D. 


LOOKING GOOD—Things are look- 
ing good so far for this part of the 


| country, with plenty of grass and 


hay.—Samuel C. McMullen, Elko, Nev. 


PRACTICAL APPROACH —I think 
your (my) organization does more good 
for the stockman-farmer than any other 
organization, by its more practical ap- 


| proach to his problems.—Robert Mes- 


sersmith, Alliance, Nebr. 


Early-Week Receipts 


For the BOOKSHELF 


Mari Sandoz, author of “Old Jules” 
and many other books, both fiction and 
non-fiction, has now come out with 
“The Cattlemen.” Perhaps what Mari 
Sandoz herself says about the book is 
its best description: “I have tried, 
through a few selected individuals and 
incidents, to show something of the 
nature and contrasts, something of the 
conflicts and the achievements of the 
cattlemen as a whole. I have tried to 
take the reader to a high ridge where 
all but the nearest arroyos and can- 
yons are hidden, where the cactus and 
the sage blend into the greening sweep 
of prairie that reaches far into the 
hazy horizon of May.” (Hastings House, 
Publishers, New York 22, N. Y. $6.50.) 


* 7 eS 


Three million acres of Colorado 
rangeland need reseeding to restore 
grass and reduce erosion, says Dr. D. F. 
Hervey, chief range conservationist of 
the Colorado State University Experi- 
ment Station. To help in this, the uni- 
versity has published “Seeding Colo- 
rado Range Lands” (write to the uni- 
versity in Fort Collins). The publica- 
tion discusses: (1) Is reseeding neces- 
sary? (2) Will the land produce enough 
forage to warrant the investment? (3) 
What practices are necessary for estab- 
lishing a grass stand? (4) What plants 
will produce the best quality and quan- 
tity of forage? (5) Can the planted area 
be managed properly? (6) Will seeding 
destroy essential wildlife feed and 
cover? 

* + ~ 

Off the press is a USDA Farmers’ 
Bulletin (No. 2106) titled “16 Plants 
Poisonous to Livestock in the Western 
States.” The booklet, with color photos, 
tells where and when each plant grows, 
how it affects livestock and how to re- 
duce losses from stock eating the plant. 
The plants treated are arrowgrass, 
bracken fern, chokecherry, copperweed, 
death camas, greaseweed, halogeton, 
horsebrush, larkspur, locoweed, lupine 
milkweed, oak brush, rubberweed, 
sneezeweed and water hemlock. 

o* - x 


A new book by Len Shoemaker, 
“Saga of a Forest Ranger,” has been 
published by the Colorado University 
Press simultaneously with the naming 
of a Colorado peak for William R. 
(Billy) Kreutzer, first forest ranger (see 
Page 29). 


* * ca 
The second edition of “Veterinary 
Handbook for Cattlemen,” by J. W. 


Bailey (Springer Publishing Co., New 
York) deals with all cattle troubles and 
diseases but largely from the point of 
view of the farmer and dairyman. 

a * a 


A new color film, “The Story of the 
Breeds,” includes description of beef 
breeds. Produced by The Texas Co. 
for showing to livestock groups, it is 
available without charge. 16 mm; runs 
26 minutes. Copies available from Sales 
Promotion Division, The Texas Co. 135 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Then Why Do Mosquitoes 








Canada’s Caribou Crop 
Ceuld Be on Way Out 


Canada’s barren-ground caribou 
population is dwindling. Canadian wild- 
life management officials say in some 
ways it’s miraculous that the caribou 
exists at all — what with such enemies 
as man, insects, wolves, parasites, 
disease and the weather. 

New-born calves often perish in 
swift, ice-cold northern rivers. But 
those same waters can mean escape 
from wolves, for if a caribou can get 
to the water, it can easily elude them. 
It is estimated that a few years ago 
34,000 of the animals were brought 
down annually by wolves. And, before 
1949, northerners were killing an es- 
timated 100,000 annually. Last year’s 
take will probably exceed 50,000. 

The most significant single factor is 
believed to be the desperately low calf 
crop of the past eight years. And in- 
sects are another big mortality factor. 
In one two-day period, at the height 
of last summer’s mosquito season, a 
two-man research team found 15 cari- 
bou in a two-square-mile area literally 
“run to death” by the pests. 

If the herds continue to thin out, 
there might be less chance of bulls and 
cows, which travel separately, meeting 
during the mating season—and con- 
sequent calf crop failure. One biologist 
maintains if the rate of decline from 
all causes of the past five years con- 
tinues for another five, there’ll be no 
more caribou. He says an annual in- 
crement of at least 25 calves to every 
100 caribou is needed to stop the de- 
cline and start a population buildup. 

The animal itself is a subject of 
legend in its native habitat, and it is in 
many ways a paradox. An old Chipe- 
wyan Indian saying has it that “No one 
knows the way of the wind and the 
caribou.” And only in the past 10 years 
have government administrators really 
learned much about the animals. 

Caribou don’t always follow estab- 
lished migration routes and many don’t 
travel to forest areas but stay in the 
barrens. Their range extends over some 
600,000 square miles. They eat mostly 
mossy lichens, and they like company, 
usually traveling in herds of from a 
dozen or so and up to thousands. 

They’re dun-colored animals, closely 
resembling their cousins the European 
reindeer, with well furred short ears, 
tail and muzzle. The hair is long, dense 
and light—good insulation against cold 
and buoyant in water. Hooves are 
large, broad and concave, ideal for 
crossing crusted snow or muskeg. A 
bull will weigh up to 300 pounds or 





more; cows occasionally top 200 
pounds. 
Old-timers who remember when 


“caribou used to come by in huge herds 
that would last from here to next 
week” are still fascinated by caribou 
behavior. It’s hard to explain some 
things—like caribou gnawing on antlers 
dropped in an earlier migration, or an 
old cow leading a herd unerringly to 
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The average daily gain per animal for 


a distant river crossing, or wolves run- 
ning (seemingly unfeared) in the 
midst of a migrating herd. 


In Eskimo, caribou is “tuk-tuk;” the | 


Indians call it “At-tik.” To both, the 
animal means meat on the table and 
clothes for their backs. Because of 
the seeming abundance of the caribou 
in earlier years, many northern resi- 
dents became wasteful. Now, the popu- 
lation decline is already being painfully 
felt in several far-northern com- 
munities. 

There have been suggestions that 
other species be introduced to supple- 
ment the animals as a food and clothing 
source. But wildlife biologists agree 
it is much better management to do 
everything possible to perpetuate exist- 
ing native animals than to introduce 
new “exotic” species. 


Idaho Cattle Group 


Appeals Grazing Reduction 

The Gem Valley (Idaho) Cattlemen’s 
Association has appealed a grazing cut 
to the regional forester at Ogden, Utah. 

Earlier in the year, the supervisor of 
the Cache National Forest had upheld 
a proposed cut of 10 per cent this year 
and another 10 per cent in 1959 on the 
allotment. 

The 26 grazers involved on the 50,000 
acres of the Cache Forest contend that 
the cut is not justified. 

If the regional forester upholds the 
supervisor’s decision, the appeal may 
be carried to the chief of the Forest 
Service and then to the secretary of 
agriculture. 


USDA Seeks Withdrawal 
Of 26,400 N. M. Acres 


The USDA has asked that 26,400 
acres of public land in New Mexico be 
withdrawn for range experiments and 
closed to entry under the land laws, 
such as mining and leasing. Study will 
be made of control of less desirable 
plants, soil erosion, development of val- 
uable forage and disease problems, es- 
pecially parasites and infections com- 
mon to livestock. 


Some Nevada Land Restored; 
Other Acreage Withdrawn 

In Nevada, about 2 million acres 
closed under the Navy’s withdrawal 
application has been restored to full 
public use, while approval was given 
to withdraw some 791,106 acres of pub- 
lic lands in the state for Navy aerial 
gunnery ranges. Withdrawal is for five 
years with provision for a five-year 
extension if need is demonstrated. 


Slaughter Bill Inactive; 
Study Fund Sought 


The Humane slaughter bill that calls 
for mandatory slaughter methods after 
a USDA directive is marking time up in 
the Senate Agricultural Committee. In 
the meantime, the USDA has asked for 
$250,000 to study slaughter methods. 
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Install Rope-Wick Oilers and control stock 

pests automatically the low-cost, labor 

saving way. Cheaper and easier than 
spraying’ Much more efficient! 
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nA, OILERS 
The only low-cost oiler that 1s completely automate’ Fill 
em and forget ‘em $-Gal oil supply lasts for weeks Giant 
3-Inch Rope provides perfect rubbing and scratching sur- 
face Automatic Oil-Release Valve keeps rubbing element 


fully saturated at all times Cattle treat themselves. oil 
themselves thoroughly, all over’ No service problems 


Animals can't tear them up, won't wear them out Easy 
to install Attach to any post, anywhere The “oiler of the 
future™' Install them now! 


Accept this “ree TRIAL OFFER”! 
Try Rope-Wick Oilers at our risk' Write for Hlustrated 
Literature. our low prices, and 30-Day Trial Plan 


FARNAM CO. Dept. 3 8701 No. 29th, OMAHA, NEBR. 


The 1957 tally of visits to the Rocky 
Mountain region’s 16 national forests in 
Colorado, Wyoming, South Dakota and 
Nebraska for recreation rose to nine 
and a quarter million, about a third of 
a million more than in 1956, according 
to the Forest Service. The 1957 rec- 
reation visits were 200 per cent of 1951 
and 450 per cent of 1946. 


FREE CATTLE BOOK 
for boys and girls 


32-pages of information on how to 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 





Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 
pictures prepared by 
leaders in the beef 
cattle industry shows 


Srl you how to win suc- 
of your cess with your beef 
projects regardless 

TEAM | of breed, 





CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 


Write for several copies to use for instruc- 
tion or as a guide for your club members. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 
Glue coupon to postcard or write 
for colorful 32-page cattle booklet 


Name 





Address__——— 


City. Ei ccisntminaiiiiilae 
Mail: American Angus Ass'n, St Joseph, Mo 
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A SELF-PROPELLED push-button 
baler is being introduced by New Hol- 
land Machine Co., New Holland, Pa. 
Baling rate of the machine, driven by a 
51 H. P. engine, is 400 bales per hour. 
Seat arrangement gives the driver a 
bird’s eye view of every phase of the 
baling operation. Equipped with starter 
and instrument panel. 
























NEW DESIGN cattle trailer made by 
American Body and Trailer, Inc., Okla- 
homa City. The drawing shows the 
loading procedure for the “Possum 
Belly” trailer. Front compartment is 
loaded from the rear first, the top next, 
then the bottom and finally the rear 
compartment. 


PULL NTE 


3! Put ation for 
Published 


American Anqu* 


monthly 
3 Years for $5.00 
P. O. Box 238, Webster City, lowa 


vet; atior 


25¢ for, sample copy. 
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Early-Week Receipts 
Spreading Some 


The major portion of cattle receipts 
at markets arrive in the first three days 
of the week, according to a story on the 
subject in National Provisioner by M. B. 
Kirtley of the University of Illinois. 

“At Chicago, about three-fourths of 
the salable cattle arrived in two days, 
Monday and Wednesday. Chicago dif- 
fered from most markets in that on 
most markets Tuesday receipts were 
larger than those for Wednesday. At 
East St. Louis, cattle receipts on Tues- 
day were larger than on Wednesday,” 
according to the article. 

John H. Litzelman, Vermillion, S. D., 
president of the Corn Belt Livestock 
Feeders Association, says “the practice 
of loading some of the markets with 
livestock the fore part of the week and 
shipping relatively fewer head on 
Thursday and Friday is a practice that 
cuts a big chunk out of the seller’s re- 
turns,” but he adds “there is clear evi- 
dence that some progress is being made 
toward leveling out the weekly receipts 
at some of our terminal markets.” 

Compared to 1956, Thursday receipts 
of cattle at one of the major terminals 
are up about 50 per cent, reports the 
secretary of the Livestock Exchange at 
this terminal, and the response to ef- 
forts to spread the week’s receipts is 
so encouraging that work is underway 
to enlarge the Friday receipts. 

Mr. Kirtley’s figures, which are av- 
erages for 1952-55, show Chicago Friday 
receipts as 2.4 per cent; East St. Louis 
4 per cent. 

His table also shows receipts of cat- 
tle at Chicago: on Monday 45.3, Tues- 
day 16.3, Wednesday 29.2, Thursday 6.2, 
Saturday .6; at East St. Louis: Monday 
39.1, Tuesday 27.4, Wednesday 18.1, 
Thursday 11.2, Saturday .2. 

Radford Hall, executive secretary of 
the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, said that spreading of re- 
ceipts of the central markets will lead 
to better handling of cattle and more 
efficient use of facilities. 
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Then Why Do Mosquitoes 
Refuel so Often? 


Scientists at the University of Al- 
berta, Canada, have found that male 
mosquitoes go only 2.5 miles an hour 
but they get 450 million miles per gal- 
lon of nectar—their “fuel.” They found 
that most insects don’t fly as fast as 
they seem to. Horseflies, for instance, 
can’t do over 14.8 miles an hour. But 
the dragonfly can get going up to 40 
miles an hour. As for flight distance, 
a good tailwind helps all insects, but 
the monarch butterfly could probably 
cross the Atlantic without refueling 
if it had a good breeze behind it. With- 
out a wind, the monarch butterfly has 
chalked up a laboratory flight record 
of 650 miles—From Shell Chemical 
Co.’s Ag. News. 


Trace Minerals Valuable 
In Fattening Heifers 


The feeding of trace minerals in a 
fattening ration for heifers has consid- 
erable value, according, to a study at 
Kansas State College. Heifers fed a 
corn full-feeding ration for 104 days 
gained .37 pound more daily when trace 
elements were added than did a group 
of control heifers. The heifers getting 
the trace minerals ate slightly more 
grain and utilized it more efficiently. 
Savings on feed per cwt. of gain was 
$2.11 in favor of the trace-fed heifers. 


Study Feeding Difference 
In Wet and Dry Potatoes 
The question: Which is better to 
feed, wet or dry potato pulp, to fatten- 
ing steers? The Maine agricultural ex- 
periment station took 20 steers divided 
into two groups for a 157-day fattening. 
Group 1 got dried potato pulp, free 
choice; 2 pounds of linseed oil meal 
and 5 pounds of hay per animal per 
day. Group 2 was fed wet potato pulp, 
free choice, and the same amounts of 
oil meal and hay. Both received trace 
mineralized salt, free choice. Group 2 
did not have access to drinking water. 


Any burger — 
worth its salt 





AGAIN this year Morton Salt will promote hamburgers with color billboards 
and matching “over-the-wire” hangers for grocery stores. The billboard will be 
seen in 8000 locations in 375 marketing areas during June, July and August. 
“Over-the-wire” hangers will be seen in grocery stores throughout the U. S. 
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The average daily gain per animal for 
the dried pulp lot was 2.11 pounds; for 
the wet pulp, 1.99 pounds daily. The 
feed cost per pound of gain was 20.7 
cents for the dry and 10.3 for the wet 
pulp. Carcass tests showed no signifi- 
cant differences in aroma, tenderness 
and flavor. In 1957 enough potato pulp 
was dumped into Maine rivers to feed 
120,000 steers. 


Oklahoma State University 
Cited for Meat Research 


Oklahoma State University has been 
awarded a research citation by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 

It is in recognition of outstanding 
service in nutrition research. The re- 
search, says Carl F. Neumann, manager 
of the Meat Board, “proves that meat 
as it is produced and eaten today has 
more protein than it has been getting 
credit for and significantly fewer cal- 
ories and less fat.” 

The study was conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, at 
the time assistant director of Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
now associate director, Institute of 
Home Economics, USDA. 


Four Million Babies 
Bolster Market for Meat 


The baby boom is now peaking at 4 
million annually, to expand the market 
for meat. How much does a baby eat? 
National Livestock Producer magazine 
cites the case of a meat salesman who 
kept tab on the meat consumption of 
his two infant sons. Starting at age one 
month until they were 14 months old, 
each boy ate 169 cans of special meat for 
babies. Each can weighed 3% ounces, 
or 37 pounds per baby during 13 months. 
This 37 pounds of canned meat repre- 
sents double that in carcass meat. Con- 
verting it to live weights, it amounts to 
120-130 pounds of live animal. Multiply 
that by 4 million babies and you have a 
sizable market for meat, to say nothing 
of healthier, happier babies. 


WORLD'S CATTLE & PEOPLE 


Each Symbol 200 Cattle per 1,000 Persons 


Oceania 
S.America - 
N.America 
Cattle 
rica Per 1,000 
Persons: 
U.S.S.Re Oceania 1,629 
f S.Amer. 1,167 
E.Europe N.Amer,. 733 
- Africa 535 
W.eEurope U.S.S.Re 275 
E.Europe 271 
Asia oo 251 
Asia 249 
World Av. 349 
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Personal Mention 


Fred B. Harris, formerly on the staff 
of the University of Nevada, has opened 
a ranch land service (Nevada Ranch 
Service, Elko) and is associated with 
Harley M. McDowell of the Idaho Land 
and Map Service in Boise. Since 1935 
Mr. Harris has been manager of the 
Marble Ranches in Nevada. He previ- 
ously had served as range appraiser 
in the Department of Interior. 


On May 1, Lewis B. Rock, Jr., be- 
came assistant to the secretary of agri- 
culture for special assignments, suc- 
ceeding Robert D. McMillen. 


Herman Oliver, John Day, Ore., cat- 
tleman, has been awarded an honorary 
degree of doctor of science by Oregon 
State College. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. 


Paul C. Smith, vice-president and di- 
rector of Swift & Co., retired on June 1. 
He joined Swift in 1913 as an office boy. 
He has become well known to hundreds 
of cattlemen through his participation 
in the Swift’s livestock producer trips. 
George H. Swift, Jr. succeeds Mr. Smith 
in chai ge of beef, lamb and veal opera- 
tions for the company. He is a grand- 
son of Gustavus F. Swift, founder of the 
company. 


Dr. Robert S. Sharman, USDA veter- 
inarian and former co-director of the 
Mexican-U. S. Commission for Preven- 
tion of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, was 
presented the William A. Jump Me- 
morial award in Washington, D. C., for 
achievement in public administration. 


Torleif S. Aasheim will become the 
director of the Montana Extension 
Service, replacing N. E. Beers. 


A 13,120-foot peak on the Gunnison 
National Forest (Colorado) four miles 
east of Tincup, has been named for Wil- 
liam R. (Billy) Kreutzer, first (and one 
of the most colorful) forest ranger. 
Mr. Kreutzer was born in 1877 on a 
small cow ranch on Indian Creek, 30 
miles southwest of Denver. He served 
on a number of Colorado national for- 
ests. He retired in 1939. He died in Fort 
Collins, Colo., in 1956. 


Oda Mason, Laramie, Wyo., mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
American National and holder of top 
offices in state livestock organizations, 
has been awarded an honorary degree 
of doctor of laws by the University of 
Wyoming “for his counseling in agri- 
cuture and reseach and philanthropic 
endeavor and civic betterment.” 


DECEASED: William Kittredge, 81, 
well-known pioneer rancher of Klamath 
Falls, Ore., passed away on May 19. He 
was a stanch supporter of the American 
National and for many years a member 
of its executive committee. 


A-1 Handmade Manila 


ROPE HALTERS 


(No cheap sisal rope) 

1/2” mold resistant................ $1.25 ea. 
7/16” pure Manila.................. 
3/8” pure Manila.................... 
All halters finished with rose knots, unless 
you prefer hog rings. Please specify with 
order. All orders of six or more postpaid 
in U. S. A. Send check with order; no 
C.O.D. please. 


George W. Landers 


145 North 5th St., Hot Springs, S. Dak. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





FIGHT CANCER 


WITH A CHECKUP 
(See your doctor) 


AND A CHECK 
(Send it now) 


TO 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 


Se 
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June 12-14—Nebraska Stock Growers Assn. 
convention, McCook. 

June 12-14—Colorado Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Denver. 

June 13-15—American National Livestock Auc- 
tion Assn., New Orleans. 

June 19—National Livestock and Meat Board 
meeting, Chicago. 

Nov. 10-19—National Grange annual session, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

JAN. 15-17—AMERICAN NATIONAL CAT- 
TLEMEN’S ASSN. CONVENTION, OMAHA, 
NEBR. 

16-24—-National 
Denver 

Feb. 5-6—Mississippi Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vevition, Jackson. 

Feb. 6-7—Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Yuma. 


Western Stock Show, 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 





(Chicago) 

May 22, 1958 May 23, 1957 
Beef, Prime $40.50-43.00 
Beef, Choice $44.50-47.50 37.50-40.00 
Beef, Good 42.00-45.50 35.50-38.00 
Beef, Std. 40.50-43.50 32.00-35.00 
Veal, Prime 56.00-59.00 45.00-48.00 
Veal, Choice 53.00-56.00 42.00-45.00 
Veal, Good 47.00-53.00 35.00-42.00 
Lamb, Choice 42.00-48.00 40.00-47.00 
Lamb, Good 39.00-45.00 38.00-43.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12 49.50-54.00 43.00-47.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 





May 26, 1958 May 23, 1957 
Steers, Prime $29.00-34.00 $24.25-27.75 
Steers, Choice 27.25-31.30 22.00-25.00 
Steers, Good 25.50-27.75 19.00-22.25 
Steers, Std. 24.00-25.50 17.00-19.00 
Cows, Comm. ‘ 20.50-22.50 14.75-16.50 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 31.00-35.00 20.00-26.00 
Vealers, St. 23.00-31.00 16.00-20.00 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. 25.00-30.00 17.00-22.00 
Calves, Std. 22.00-25.00 14.00-17.00 
F.&S.Strs.,Gd.-Ch. 19.50-23.50 
F.&S.Strs.,Cm.-Md. 14.00-19.50 
Hogs (180-2402) 22.50-23.75 18.00-19.40 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 18.50-22.00 20.00-22.00 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 6.50- 9.00 6.00- 8.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Apr. Mar. Apr. 5-Yr. 
1958 1958 1957 Avg. 
Frozen Beef 91,027 97,801 143,142 155,633 
Cured Beef 11,578 121,777 12,257 9,073 
Total Pork 261,286 224,322 341,587 470,039 
Lamb, Mutton 6,556 4,861 7,330 10,475 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Apr. 1958 1,383 485 4,963 1,149 
Apr. 1957 1,499 613 5,000 1,961 
4 mos. ’58 5,682 2,019 19,765 4,150 
4 mos. ’57 6,351 2,451 21,020 4,496 


(Of the cattle slaughter, 44.8 per cent was in 
cows and heifers in the four months of 1958; 
45.3 per cent in the 1957 period.) 





STOCK RANCH FOR SALE. 8500 head sheep; 
300 head cattle; complete Taylor and forest 
rights; plenty of water; lots of deeded ground 
Completely equipped. 3 sets buildings. The 
best ranch in the State of Idaho. Write 565 
“F” Street, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


2800 ACRE WHEAT FARM. 1000 acre per year 
wheat allotment. Complete line of machinery. 
Modern home. Established wheat area. Write 
565 “F” Street, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write to Robert L 
Harriss. P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 
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CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


Rates are 90 cents a line (7 words to a line). 
Lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. 





RANCHES, FARMS 





WYOMING RANCH FOR SALE—One of the 
best ranches in northeastern Wyoming. Lo- 
cated on oiled highway 35 miles south of Gil- 
lette. Six miles of Belle Fourche River and 
fifteen miles of Hay Creek run through the 
ranch. Also numerous reservoirs, wells and 
springs on the ranch 

52,630 acres deeded land, 6 Sections State 
lease and approximately 7 sections private 
lease. 

Improvements consist of 3 modern houses, 
ample supporting buildings, barns, sheds, cor- 
rals, granaries and garages. Also has R. E. A. 
and Telephone. All fenced and cross fenced 
into numerous pastures for summer and win- 
ter ranges and hay meadows 

Ranch has mineral rights in 20,000 
half of which will be sold with ranch 

This ranch has been in one family since it 
was founded about 60 years ago and this is 
the first time it has been offered for sale. It 
has been a very successful ranch for both 
cattle and sheep. At present it is being oper- 
ated as cattle ranch for both Registered and 
Commercial Herefords. 

Livestock and equipment can be bought at 
market price. 

Price is $18.00 per acre for the deeded land. 
For further information write or phone the 
undersigned at Gillette, Wyoming. Phone 46, 
F. L. Barlow, Bonded Realtor 


acres, 


CLASS A FEEDER RANCH; approx. 400 acres 
of highly developed permanent pasture and 
barley, some range. Riparian water rights out 
of Pitt River plus 3 wells for stock movement 
Full sprinkler system with 10” main and 40 
H.P. pump. Fully equipped for minimum 
labor, (2 man operation). Improvements in- 
clude 2 houses fully insulated. 2 vented feeder 
barns for chopped hay, grain silos, scale-house 
corrals, etc.—A proven operation that will 
handle approx. 300 feeders plus raise and sell 
from $8,000 to $10,000 hogs per year and $1,000 
in lambs and wool. Management can be ar- 
ranged for investor or delivery will be made 
to experienced rancher for $131,000. (Stock 
not included) $30,000 down, balance on 4% in- 
terest at 5/10 thou. per year. Jim Rountree, 
Carl A. Williams & Sons, 1438 Yuba St., Red- 
ding, Calif. 


350 HEAD CATTLE RANCH. Taylor and for- 
est rights; deeded ground; located on high- 
way; short winter feeding season. Write Box 
262, Rexburg, Idaho 





“Darling, there’s a rancher here to 
see you about that ‘deer’ you bagged 
on his place.” 


RANCHES, FARMS 





Ranches & Farms 


BUY, SELL or TRADE! We have good Cali- 
fornia ranches, farm lands and income prop- 
erties. Exchanges solve tax problems. Let us 
show you. Call GA 490-24 or 


WALKER REALTY 


2485 American, Long Beach, Calif. 


IF YOU are looking for a good stock ranch 
where you have a year-long permit on the 
forest, very little feeding, we have them from 
300 head to 1200, also some good valley 
ranches that are combination ranches, good 
for cattle and hay all irrigated, water is cheap. 
These ranches are located in the Beautiful 
Wallowa County, Oregon. Near the much 
talked about Hells Canyon on the Snake 
River. No sagebrush 

Write for description of what you want to: 

W. W. Zurcher, Broker 
Enterprise, Oregon 


LIVESTOCK RANCHES—“BOTH DAKOTAS” 
1000 to 31,000 acres. $14 to $25. 
Free Literature. 
SERVICE REAL ESTATE. BISON, SO. DAK. 





LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 





AUCTIONEERING can be for you. Write for 
information. Western College of Auctioneer- 
ing, Box 1458, Billings, Montana. 





LIVESTOCK IODINE 





FEED LIVESTOCK IODINE DIRECT. Most 
successful method where Iodine actuall 
needed. Powdered. Easily used in regular salt 

i i isorders, 
oung. 
used since 1936. Catalog. rite: 


Cullinan's, Bucktail, Nebr. 





LIVESTOCK 





ANGUS BULLS: Importers-Exporters-Breed- 
ers of Scotch and Irish Aberdeen-Angus. Per- 
Request 
folders, data sheets, prices. Wye Plantation, 


Queenstown, Maryland. 





TANNING 





We will tan anything from a mouse to a 
moose. Either with hair on, or various kinds 
of leather. Manufacturers gloves, garments, 
robes. Quick, efficient, reliable. Free priee 
list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bldg., Seat- 
tle. Wash 





MISCELLANEOUS 





SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear's, Glenwood, Ark. 


WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
$3 a year. Sample copy 25 cents. SHEEP & 
GOAT RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 
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many 


happy 
returns 


Thanks to our doctors, most Americans can look forward to 
longer and happier lives than ever before. Some of our deadliest 
diseases have already been conquered; others are fast being brought 
under control. Even with cancer, much progress has been made. 

Today, more than 800,000 Americans are alive and well, cured of 
cancer ... many of them, because they made a habit of having thor- 
ough health checkups every year no matter how well they felt... 
many others, because they went to their doctors at the first sign of 
any one of the seven danger signals that may mean cancer .. . all of 
them, because they went to their doctors in time. 

To learn how to guard yourself against cancer, call the American 
Cancer Society office nearest you or write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 
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Pe ep 


A study of repose? Maybe, or maybe this young man is dreaming of the cattle 
he hopes someday to have ranging over this vast land. Maybe he also pictures 
the ranch home he wants to have out here in this truly beautiful high desert 
country. 


But wherever you live, whatever your dreams . . . be sure you remember that 


today is the time to repair, and replace, or build new fences, barns, or the long- 
awaited dream home. 


Again, we remind you, with the present cattle market as it is, and relaxed FHA 
requirements, the time is perfect to do your building to improve your ranch... . 
and today’s best buy in construction materials is lumber. And always remem- 


ber, when asking your dealer about Pine — Specify LUNDGREN — the brand 
that means fine textured stock. 


Sold by: LUNDGREN SALES CORPORATION 
Box 208 
Bend, Oregon 





